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r “HE proposal of the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kellogg, for a universal peace 
pact “‘renouncing war as an instrument of 

national policy’ cannot, we fear, be taken very 

seriously. Primarily it is a way of shelving the bilateral 
agreement proposed by M. Briand; _ secondarily it 
has reference to the present electoral situation in 
the United States. It is not a proposal that would 
be in the least likely to obtain the authorisation of 
the Senate in Washington. Moreover, in any case, 
it is impossible to discern much practical value in 
platonic declarations of the kind suggested. As far 
as words go the present Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which America—perhaps wisely—has refused 
to sign, is as good as need be. What is necessary 
beyond that is not any further pious declaration, but 
the creation of concrete international machinery which 
is capable of forming an effective obstruction to war 
in any crisis that may arise. Whether the League of 

Nations will eventually be able to do that still remains 

to be seen. But in any case we want no more verbal 

declarations ‘‘ outlawing” war. The phrase itself 
is absurd. We may be able practically to prevent: 
war, but we cannot “outlaw” it in any effective 
fashion until we have a more or less universally accepted 
body of international law supported by sanctions of 
force similar to those by which domestic law is main- 
tained. And we are not within sight of that yet. 

* * * 

Nothing could be of much worse augury for the Pan- 
American Congress, which is to meet this month at 
Havana, than the conflict between United States 
Marines and the forces of the Nicaraguan insurgent, 
General Sandino. The fighting has been more severe 
than any that has occurred since the encounters of 
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reinforcements from the United States, and has 
aroused the liveliest misgivings as to the kind of 
welcome which the American envoys to Havana may 
expect to receive. The Congress is looked upon as the 
most important assembly of the American Republics 
that has ever been summoned, and the Washington 
Government has recognised the fact by nominating a 
strong delegation headed by Mr. C. E. Hughes, pre- 
decessor of Mr. Kellogg in the State Department. 
There will be a peculiar irony in the situation if, as 
seems only too probable, Mr. Hughes at Havana should 
be unfolding the new policy of conciliation towards 
the Central and South American States to the accom- 
paniment of bombing planes in Nicaragua. The State 
Department holds an ambiguous position vis-d-vis the 
Pan-American world. In April last Mr. Coolidge 
announced a claim of virtual suzerainty over the 
Central American Republics, thereby making an exten- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine which the whole of Latin 
America resents. In doing this, to be sure, the Presi- 
dent was merely giving definite expression to actuali- 
ties; but it is plain enough that, even if an agreement 
has been made with Mexico, such incidents as those in 
Nicaragua must increase the difficulties of Mr. Hughes 
and his colleagues at Havana. 


* * * 


The Persian Government has puzzled a good many 
people by raising a claim to suzerainty over Bahrain, 
a group of islands in the Persian Gulf near the Arabian 
mainland. In form the claim is a protest to the 
League of Nations under Article 10 of the Covenant, 
against the violation by Great Britain of the territorial 
integrity of a member of the League—Persia to wit. 
But is Bahrain Persian territory? At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Persians took it from 
the Portuguese and garrisoned it, on and off, for nearly 
two hundred years. But they were turned out by 
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Arabs in 1788, and have not exercised a shadow of 
authority in the islands since then. Our influence 
there began just over a hundred years ago, when the 
Government of India entered into treaty relations 
with the local ruler, and these relations have been 
tightened with succeeding Emirs of Bahrain in the 
interest of order and peace in the Persian Gulf. It is 
not clear why the Persian Government is now raising 
this issue. There is no question of Bolshevik intrigue, 
nor of a sudden appetite in Teheran for the pearls for 
which the islanders fish. Presumably we shall be 
enlightened presently when the diplomatic discussions 
have run their course. But in any case we do not 
fancy that there will be much support, outside Persia, 
for this comical claim. There is certainly none in 
Bahrain itself, whose Arab inhabitants have no more 
desire to be ruled by the Shah of Persia than by the 
Man in the Moon. 
aK * * 

Educational conferences have been in full swing this 
week, and there have been hot debates among the 
experts on various controversial topics—ranging from 
the teaching of German and history to the consumption 
of sausage rolls and margarine. At the meetings of the 
National Union of Women Teachers feminism has been 
on the warpath. It was agreed that though women 
teachers might be good for boys, men teachers were bad 
for girls; they are too soft with them. This may be 
the sad truth. But, if it is, why did the conference 
content itself with demanding that headships of mixed 
schools should be equally open to men and women? 
Surely the logical course would be to exclude the weak 
male altogether. A strong protest was also made 
against a recent resolution of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference that it is “‘ neither necessary nor desirable that 
the conditions of examinations should be identical for 
boys and girls.”’ But is this idea really so reactionary 
and insulting—an attempt, as one speaker suggested, 
to push us back to “the days of the ladies’ seminary 
and the use of globes’? ? No doubt it is true, as a 
generalisation, that “girls are capable of facing the 
same intellectual ordeals as their brothers.” But, in 
fact, since we are not living in Plato’s Republic, the 
question is whether we want no differentiation whatever 
in this matter. What is needed, it seems to us, is an 
overhauling of the whole examination system for both 
sexes. Let there be the same tests for the girls and 
boys who compose what one of the Women Teachers 
called the “‘ intellectual aristocracy.” But for the mass 
who are not in this aristocracy uniformity is a false 
principle. There can surely be difference without 
inferiority in the examination room, as there is in life, 
between male and female. And are not’ examination 
results—in the case of males and females alike— 
becoming a monstrous fetish ? 

* * * 


An interesting position has arisen in connection with 
the Industrial Arbitration Act in New Zealand. The 
Government, under pressure from the organised 
farmers, brought in a Bill to debar three rural Trade 
Unions from access to the Arbitration Court, and also 
to give urban employers the right to make individual 
piece-work bargains in their factories despite the 
existence of collective contracts. The urban employers, 
however, have not gobbled this bait as the farmers 
hoped they would. They regard the Bill as a serious 


ee 


blow to the arbitration system, which they do not want 
to see endangered. The Labour Unions are of the 
same opinion, and the result is a cross-struggle of the 
workers and one section of employers against another 
section of employers. The farmers appear to have 
chosen their ground very badly. The Unions they are 
attacking are notoriously peaceful, and wages are 
moderate enough. The President of the Dairy Com. 
panies’ Association declares, indeed, that he does not 
want to reduce wages, but that he cannot see why the 
workers want Unions. He had an unpleasant shock 
when the directors of the largest dairy company in the 
Dominion sent their general manager to give evidence 
against the Bill; they were satisfied with arbitration, 
they said, and they thought “something more wag 
required between masters and men than the arbitra- 
ment of force.” The Bill has been dropped for this 
session, and the matter is to be considered by a Con- 
ference of all parties. 


bd * * 


The right of the B.B.C. to issue from time to time 
authoritative and “standardised” guides to the 
pronunciation of the English language—to tell us, 
for example, whether we ought to say dis’putable 
or disput’able—is being seriously challenged. And 
so it should be. Probably it is unwise for any such 
attempt at standardisation to be made at all, but if 
it is to be made then certainly it should be controlled 
by some committee more closely in touch with the 
traditions of “‘ spoken English,” and less open to 
criticism in other ways, than the present “ Advisory 
Committee” of the B.B.C. The B.B.C. repudiates 
any desire to lay down the law, but its repudiation 
would be more convincing if it refrained from publishing 
its decisions. It is bound, of course, as it pleads, to 
give guidance on the subject to its own announcers— 
whose elocution by the way is on the whole quite 
wonderfully good—but there is no reason at all why it 
should seek to force its arbitrary decision upon the 
public by printing lists of them in the Radio Times or 
elsewhere. It should be content with the influence 
which it exerts through the ether, without using print 
as well. There is even some suggestion apparently of 
its being about to publish a new pronouncing dictionary. 
This certainly should not be tolerated, and we hope 
that the project will be decisively nipped in the bud. 

a * * 


The South Wales mineowners’ scheme for the market- 
ing of coal is not easy to understand from the published 
summaries. It appears to be based upon a grading of 
the coals produced, with a system of minimum prices 
and fines for selling below the minimum. In addition, 
there is to be a levy of threepence per ton on all coal 
raised, and out of the fund thus created compensation 
is to be paid, at a rate not exceeding two shillings per 
ton, for loss of output owing to want of trade. It is 
stated that there will be no limitation of output, and 
no system of quotas. What is difficult to see is how 4 
scheme of compensation for loss of output can_be 
worked without some sort of quota arrangement. But 
presumably what is meant is that there will be no 
penalties for producing in excess of the quota, as long 
as the output is marketed at or above the minimum 
price. The scheme as a whole resembles fairly closely 
those which are being launched by coalowners in other 
parts of the country. There is no adoption of the 
principle of co-operative selling, and the main object 
seems to be the checking of price competition. Such 4 
scheme is perhaps better than nothing, in that it is the 
beginning of organisation among the owners. But by 
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itself it seems unlikely to achieve any substantial 
result. The coal industry is not to be saved by the 
mere adoption of minimum prices at a time when its 
difficulty is to market its output even at the lowest 

ssible price. The more the colliery owners produce 
their schemes for the restriction of competition in coal 
selling, the more evident it becomes that the root of 
the trouble is in the costs of production and distribu- 
tion. But these are just the things which the owners 
schemes fail to touch. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, miners’ wages have fallen to a new 
minimum level in Yorkshire and certain other areas, 
and, even where the rates remain unchanged, the 
deficits under the district agreements are still piling up, 
and the prospect of better conditions coming to look 
more remote than ever. This is the position even 
where the men are fairly fully employed. Where pits 
are shut down, unemployment pay and poor relief are 
needing more and more to be supplemented by private 
charity ; and coalfield areas, for the first time in modern 
history, are appealing for gifts of money, cast-off clothing 
and the like, as weapons in a desperate warfare against 
starvation. The miners, of course, are not the only 
sufferers. Local shopkeepers are running into debt ; 
rates rise ruinously, and remain largely unpaid ; property 
falls wholesale into the hands of embarrassed mort- 
gagees; business premises stand empty; derelict pits 
fill with water, and threaten to flood others still in use. 
This is no fancy picture, but a literal statement of the 
position in some of the worse affected mining areas. 
One thing at least should be done at once in order to 
relieve the situation. The burden of the unemployed 
should be taken entirely off the local rates, and financial 
help given to the distressed areas in which all civic life 
isinimminent danger of dissolution. This, of course, 
would be not a cure, but only an alleviation of the 
trouble; but unless it is alleviated soon the entire 
social system in some of these mining villages will 
crack, involving many others besides the unfortunate 
miners in the general ruin. Let Mr. Baldwin go and see 
for himself. A week or so in South Wales, or Durham, 
or the Lanarkshire coalfield should convince even him 
that something must be done. 

* * * 


The first meeting between the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and the group of employers 
headed by Sir Alfred Mond has now been fixed for 
next week. Presumably this meeting will be merely 
preliminary ; but it should serve to indicate in some 
measure what Sir Alfred Mond and his fellow-employers 
had in mind in inviting the General Council to confer 
with them. Are they thinking in terms of some sort 
of formal industrial truce, similar to that which was 
concluded at the beginning of the war? This seems 
hardly likely ; for such a truce would have to be based 
on terms, and Labour would be as unwilling to accept 
4 continuance of the status quo as many groups of 
employers to agree either to anything better, or to any 

tm of compulsory arbitration. Nor, in any event, 
have these particular men, influential though they are, 
any authority to speak for the whole body of employers. 

hey have been repudiated already by the Engineering 
mployers’ Federation; and we can hardly suppose 
that the Nottinghamshire coalowners, for example, 
are in sympathy with the views expressed by Sir Alfred 
Mond and Sir Josiah Stamp. It is unlikely that the 
employers who will be present at next week’s meeting 
come to it with anything like a formal or prepared 
programme, or that the discussions will have any very 
definite outcome. The practical work of bettering 
industrial relations will have to be done, if it is done at 
au, mainly in the separate discussions of particular 
-tade Unions and groups of employers in this or that 
industry. Next week’s meeting will be of value to the 





extent to which it helps to create a favourable atmo- 
sphere for such discussions. 


38 a * 


It is reported from Lancashire that the employers in 
both the spinning and the manufacturing sections of 
the cotton industry are inviting the operatives to a 
round-table discussion of its present plight. Whether 
this means that the plan of increasing hours and reducing 
wages has been dropped, or whether the conference is 
intended to prepare the way for its reception, has still 
to be seen. But it is at least to the good that no 
precipitate action of the kind threatened a few weeks 
ago has been taken by the employers. In the wool 
industry the position is still unchanged. The em- 
ployers, though they have ended the old agreement and 
threatened to enforce changes in wages and hours, have 
still made no move. But neither have they shown any 
disposition to enter into negotiations for a new agree- 
ment. In fact, the outlook in both the great textile 
counties remains thoroughly uncertain. In both, there 
are some employers who want to launch a further attack 
on wages and hours, and others who are strongly and 
openly opposed to any such step. An attack in these 
circumstances would probably mean a breach in the 
employers’ ranks ; for some sections of both industries 
are doing well, and have no desire to provoke the pro- 
longed stoppage which would almost certainly follow a 
declaration of industrial war. In both cases the 
question of hours is really more important than that of 
wages. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, in both 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the vital matter of the 
eight hours day is at present hanging in the balance. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: In a new year’s 
message Mr. Blythe, who, as Vice-president of the 
Executive Council, will have charge of Free State 
affairs during Mr. Cosgrave’s absence in America, 
expresses the view that our controversies in future will 
turn on economic rather than political issues. This 
would be a welcome change, provided our politicians 
can be induced to discuss economic questions on their 
merits, which unfortunately is by no means certain. 
Within the last few days one of our Senators has been 
seriously proposing that a poll tax of £100 should be 
levied on all commercial travellers entering the Free 
State from Great Britain and Ulster; and this scheme 
is only a trifle more fantastic than the remedies for 
commercial depression which find favour with Fianna 
Fail. Themost hopeful feature of the situation is that 
our farmers, upon whom everything depends, are 
learning to do things for themselves instead of waiting 
for the miracle-workers. In three bad years, according 
to the Minister for Agriculture, they have made more 
progress than any farmers in Europe. Largely as a 
result of their exertions the adverse balance is not quite 
so formidable as it was, though until British conditions 
lead to better prices for agricultural products it must 
still remain a grave problem. In this matter the Free 
State is in a less awkward plight than the Six Counties, 
where the industrialist is even harder hit than the 
farmer. Shipbuilding shows an improvement in the 
output of new tonnage, but as against this Messrs. 
Workman-Clark are so short of orders that there are 
widespread fears that the famous Belfast yard may be 
compelled to close down. In the linen trade the outlook 
is anything but cheerful. Belfast manufacturers miscal- 
culated badly in regard to raw material, with the result 
that they were left in the lurch by Belgians, Swiss and 
Czechoslovakians, who, to make things worse, are 
now invading in force the American markets. It was 
assumed that with an improvement in demand Ulster 
linen would again assert its supremacy in the States, 
but the conviction is gaining ground that before this 
happens there must be a drastic reorganisation of the 
industry on modern lines. 
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A PETTIFOGGING REPORT 


HE Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the present laws and regulations relating to 
the early closing of shops is a notably pusil- 

lanimous document. One daily newspaper has unkindly, 
but certainly not unfairly, described it as ‘“‘ half-cooked 
tripe’”’——the reference being to the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that “ partly cooked tripe to be consumed 
off the premises ” should be allowed to be sold after 
8 p.m., but that the sale of raw tripe after that hour 
should be made illegal. That one recommendation 
alone is enough to make any ordinary man dismiss 
the whole Report as a miserable pettifogging absurdity. 
And that, in fact, is what it deserves. Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson’s note of “reservation ””—which we refer 
to more particularly below—is worth all the rest of 
the Report put together. 

The truth is that nearly all the Early Closing regula- 
tions are sheer, tiresome nonsense. Subject to the 
proper protection of shop assistants, they ought 
simply to be swept away. One or two of the more 
indefensible restrictions the Committee does indeed 
propose to abolish, but it proposes to leave in force 
a dozen others that are only a very little less obviously 
ludicrous. There is, for example, the regulation which 
permits a public house to sell a customer as much 
wine, beer or spirits as he chooses to consume, but 
no tobacco between the hours of 8 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
—not so much as a single cigarette, though there 
may be dozens of packets lying beside the whiskey 
bottle across the counter. Then there is the still 
more absurd regulation which allows lemonade and 
other things to be sold in theatres, but no chocolates 
—hbecause the outside sweet shops are closed. The 
boy in the gallery can get his girl a glass of port, but 
not a bon-bon. (From the boy’s point of view there 
may be something to be said for this, because his girl 
will probably refuse the glass of port though she 
would eagerly have accepted some chocolates; and 
so his pocket is saved.) This regulation made in the 
interests of the outside retailer is particularly ridiculous, 
because obviously it does not benefit anybody (except 
the pocket of the boy and perhaps the digestion of 
the girl). The desired chocolates will not be purchased 
next morning, they will simply never be consumed 
at all. Then, again, there is the regulation by which 
at certain hours one may buy a strawberry or a peach 
in a fruit shop, but not an orange or a banana, or in 
a fish shop a fresh whiting, but not a kipper. Many 
other such disgraceful absurdities might be mentioned. 
The Committee proposes only to abolish the restrictions 
on the sale of tobacco on licensed premises and of 
chocolates in theatres. Most of the others it proposes 
to leave in force, and even to make some of them (in 
the matter, e.g., of tripe) more ridiculous than they are 
at present. 

We have called these restrictions ‘ disgraceful ”’ 
because they really are disgraceful, in the sense that 
in describing or explaining them to any foreigner it 
is impossible not to feel ashamed. A German or a 
Frenchman goes, let us suppose, into an open London 
shop in the evening; he sees all the wares displayed, 
newspapers, sweets, tobacco, and so on; and he is 
told that he may buy this and this, but not that and 
that. He asks why, and we have no answer except that 
certain special restrictions seemed necessary during the 
war twelve years ago. Naturally he concludes that 


——e, 


we must be mad. Palpably the thing is not senge, 
The shop is there, the counter is there with the shopman 
or shopgirl behind it, and the cigarettes or or 
are there. {Yet he may not buy them because } 
Greenwich time it is twenty minutes past eight! 
How can such things be defended at all? If ye 
cannot arrange our affairs decently without the need 
of regulations so manifestly grotesque, we must be g 
nation either of fools or of lunatics. 

The main fault of the Home Office Committee js 
that it has utterly failed to look at the question in 
this perfectly simple and natural fashion. In war. 
time almost any restriction may be permissible, but 
in normal times it is hardly less than a disaster that 


the law should be allowed to appear absurd in the eyes ’ 


of the ordinary law-abiding citizen. Ten years ago 
we laughed at some of the foibles of “ Dora”; yet 
accepted her willingly enough with all her tiresomeness 
because we believed we needed her; but nowadays 
we laugh or sneer at her in a very different spirit, a 
spirit of resentful derision—wishing she were altogether 
dead and believing that she owes her continued existence 
solely to the activities of foolish cranks, powerful trade 
interests, and supine Governments. 

One excuse perhaps may be made for the ladies and 
gentlemen who signed this innocuous and worthless—not 
to say cowardly—Report. It is true that almost all the 
evidence they heard came, for obvious reasons, from 
organised interests. The general public is not organised 
for purposes of this kind and therefore its point of 
view was never properly presented to the Committee. 
But after all the majority of the Committee were 
Members of Parliament and should have been able 
themselves to supply this deficiency. They seem, 
however, to have been a weak lot of people who were 
overwhelmed by the technical evidence of interested 
minorities. 

Some of this technical evidence deserves quotation. 
The President of the National Union of Retail Tobac- 
conists declared, for example, that “‘ the present hours 
of closing caused no inconvenience to the public because 
tobacco and cigarettes were so portable and because 
of the practicability of obtaining sufficient supplies 
to last from the hour of closing until midnight.” How 
true that is! And how consoling to the man who finds 
he has unexpectedly run out of cigarettes, which, 
though he can see them across the counter, he may not 
buy! Yet there is “no inconvenience”! The public, 
said the same eminent authority, had “‘ now been 
educated to purchase their requirements before closing 
time.” ‘‘ Educated ”—by the retail tobacconists! A 
little more education will be needed, we fancy, before 
the average Englishman will regard it as reasonable 
that he may not buy a packet of ‘“ Gold Flake,” but 
can have the whole bottle, if he likes, of ‘ White 
Label”? which stands an inch or so away from tt. 
Here is an actual extract from the “ evidence” of 
the above-mentioned ‘‘ President,’”? Mr. A. W. Stone: 

Question.—A shop assistant finishes work at six and has to 
get home by tramcar. By the time he gets to the cinema tt 
is eight o’clock. Should he not be allowed to buy chocolates 
for his girl then ? 

Answer.—It is not much credit to him if he forgets to get 
them on his way home. 

Question.—You deny that there is any substantial demand 
by the public to buy cigarettes and tobacco after eight 
o’clock ? 

Answer.—Emphatically. 

Is it possible to imagine the spirit of petty tyranny 
and interested self-righteousness going further than 
this? Yet it is mainly upon evidence of just this 
kind that the Committee, accepting it at its face value, 
seem to have based their fatuous and almost 
tremulous Report. 

It is unlikely that if the whole of these Dor 
restrictions were abolished forthwith the retailers 
of tobacco or sweets would lose anything at all. But 
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if they were to lose something what on earth has that 
to do with us—the public? The trade must adjust its 
affairs to suit owr convenience. They exist to serve 
us, not we to make profits for them. They will make 
profits anyhow, and it is no concern of ours, nor any 
roper concern of the law, what proportion of these 
profits go to theatres or cinemas or to ordinary retailers. 
The whole conception which underlies these protests 
and arguments of the petty retailer is patently wrong, 
and deserves to be dismissed without any consideration 
whatever. This precious Home Office Committee, 
however, seems not only to have considered them, but 
to have been more than half convinced by them. 
Mrs. Philipson alone seems to have got hold of the 
right end of the stick. She signs the Report indeed, 
but adds a postscript which completely nullifies her 
signature. She would like all these restrictions to 
be got rid of. She points out that they favour the 
“multiple” shop against the small shop and sees 
no reason why the small shopkeeper should not be 
allowed to stay open all night if he pleases, provided 
only that he does not keep his wage-earning assistants 
(if any), at work beyond a fixed hour. “The small 
shopkeeper,” she writes, 
is an important factor in keeping down the cost of con- 
modities. In many districts the small shopkeeper’s only 
chance of a profitable return is his takings towards the end 
of the day, after the big shops have closed. Why should 


he not be allowed to work if he wishes to? He injures no 
one and benefits at least a section of the public. 


This seems to us plain justice and plain common sense. 
It is most certainly necessary that the working hours 
of shop assistants should be definitely limited to, 
say, forty-eight per week; but given that limitation 
(plus any locally convenient agreement as to an early 
closing day), we see’no reason why shops of any kind 
should be legally forbidden to remain open for 
twenty-four hours a day if they want to. A big store 
could very well employ two shifts if it chose—or a 
shift and a half on different days—and the small 
retailer and his wife should be allowed to sell what 
they can until they want to go to bed. To prevent 
them doing that is a piece of petty and needless 
tyranny which should be no affair of the law, provided 
that any assistants they may employ are guaranteed 
the generally accepted minimum of freedom and 
leisure. 

This is an age of growing and properly growing inter- 
ference with private enterprise. But for that very 
reason it is increasingly important to distinguish between 
useful and foolish—or merely tyrannous—forms of inter- 
ference. These shop hours restrictions, descended 
from the martial and fecund Dora, ought all to be 
swept away. They are not merely silly, but intoler- 
able. There may be some reason why we should not 
be allowed to buy a glass of beer at 4 a.m. or 4 p.m., 
but there is no reason at all why we should be forbidden 
to buy a sausage or a peppermint or a bootlace at 
any hour of the day or night if we can find a willing 
and wakeful seller. In a multitude of “regulations” 
there is both confusion and danger—confusion of right 
and wrong, danger of a growing contempt of the 
law. Many regulations are necessary, but let us have 
as few as possible—only those that are quite clearly 
important and indispensable. 

This Home Office Committee has done its job very 
badly. It has not faced fairly either the principles or 
the facts, and its Report is the measure of its failure. 

€ present Government will probably take no action 
upon it, and that may be just as well, because the 
Sort of action that is needed would be too sweeping 
for a Government led by Mr. Baldwin and domin- 
ated by all sorts of odds and ends of commercial 


interests, There is little use or sense in modifying 
the “Dora” restrictions; they need to be abolished 
altogether. 


CONFUSION IN INDIA 


S the Simon Commission on the Indian Constitution 
A prepares for its task, the chaos in the Indian 
political field is seen to be more general, and 
apparently more hopeless, than it has been at any stage 
since the movement towards self-government began. The 
present situation is palpably worse than that created in 
1921 by the spread of the Gandhi crusade ; and worse than 
that produced by the electoral victory of the Swarajists in 
1928. The leaders of all the Indian parties have con- 
tributed to this result, in the short time that has elapsed 
since the appointment of the Commission; and it must 
regretfully be said that the scene of to-day could not be 
paralleled in any other country, so extraordinary is it in its 
irrationality and futility. Against the “ Satanic Govern- 
ment ” of Mr. Gandhi’s celebrated outburst there is no more 
familiar accusation brought than that of its employing 
occult and sinister methods for the exacerbation of discord 
among the Indian communities. The events of the past 
month have proved to all the world that no diabolical 
influence is needed. They have made it clear that a 
Machiavelli would be altogether wasted in the India Office. 
For note what has occurred. The Prime Minister and 
Lord Birkenhead devised a promising means of fulfilling an 
obligation imposed upon the Imperial Government by the 
Government of India Act. Both sections of the Opposition 
associated themselves with this enterprise, for which the 
Leader of the Labour Party furnished an admirably reasoned 
defence. And thereupon, in the most precipitate fashion, 
the Indian political leaders committed themselves one after 
another to self-stultifying courses. 

During the past fortnight all the important political 
organisations in India have met in annual or in special 
conferences, and have passed resolutions on the Simon 
Commission. Several of these are in accord with the 
forecasts. Dr. Ansari, president of the Indian National 
Congress, for example, called for a vote in favour of a 
complete boycott of the Commission, and he got it by 
acclamation. The National Congress is a Swarajist body. 
Dominated for several years by Mr. Gandhi, it has remained 
under the influence of the Non-co-operation idea, while 
its provincial committees have taken pains to ensure that 
all delegates sent to the annual session should as far as 
possible be of one political colour. There was not, and 
could not be, any doubt as to the way in which the Madras 
Congress would go. But it was otherwise with the National 
Liberal Federation, which was formed by the Indian 
Moderates when the National Congress went Gandhist and 
refused to recognise the new Legislatures created by the 
Montagu Act. Under the leadership of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Liberals not only expressed disappointment and 
disgust with the Parliamentary Commission, but talked 
like the Swarajists and, in their conference at Bombay, 
voted to have nothing to do with the Commission. This 
decision, not unnaturally, was published as being equivalent 
to the Swarajist boycott ; but before the conference ended 
an authoritative explanation was given out to the effect 
that there was an important difference between the two 
positions. Undoubtedly there is, since Liberals and 
Swarajists are opposed to each other in temper and method. 
But the immediate upshot is the same: the Commission 
is repudiated and is to be ignored by Sir Tej Bahadur’s 
party as by the National Congress. For the first time 
in twenty years—that is, since the original split between 
moderates and extremists—the two wings of what was 
once the Nationalist Party are united, or believe them- 
selves to be united, upon a major issue. None the less, 
however, is this apparent unity an illusion. The history 
of Indian Nationalism is alive with proofs that there can 
be no genuine common ground between co-operators and 
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Non-co-operators—for that, after all, is the essential 
division in India. Dr. Ansari and Sir Tej Bahadur do 
not mean the same things, and nothing is more certain 
than that they will come, once again, to realise the fact 
before the Simon Commission has completed its first 
season’s work. 

A situation of even greater confusion exists among the 
Mohammedans. Being in the position of a permanent 
minority, the Indian Moslems could not as a community 
have responded to the Swarajist appeal. In the All- 
India Moslem League the boycott party was led by Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah of Bombay, an energetic politician belonging 
to the relatively small body of Moslems who have allied 
themselves with the Hindu Swarajists. The Moslem 
League annual conference was to be held at Lahore, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Mahomed Shafi, an influential 
Liberal of Upper India. The Jinnah section, relying 
upon the support of their fellows in Bengal, succeeded in 
getting the venue of the conference changed to Calcutta, 
but were checkmated by Sir Mahomed Shafi who, insisting 
upon the first arrangement, presided over one conference 
at Lahore while a smaller Moslem gathering met in Calcutta. 
Supported by an active contingent from the National 
Conference at Madras, the Calcutta gathering adopted 
resolutions, not only for the boycott of the Commission, 
but also for the expulsion of the Punjab Moslems who, 
not content with upholding the authority of Sir Mahomed 
Shafi, brought about his election as permanent president 
of the Moslem League. The schism marked by these 
incidents would seem to be complete enough, but as a 
matter of fact it has been further complicated by the 
action of Sir Abdur Rahim and other Moslem leaders of 
Bengal who, after allowing it to be inferred that they 
were in agreement with Mr. Jinnah and his Bombay 
adherents, declined to attend the Calcutta conference 
and have not as yet made known their policy or intentions. 

And here is the central paradox: amid all these divided 
counsels and personal recriminations, every leader and 
every organisation in turn makes an appeal for common 
action and proclaims that there must be a united effort 
for the creation by Indians of an Indian Constitution. 
The National Congress has nominated a special com- 
mittee, which is instructed to prepare the draft of a scheme 
by March. The Liberal Federation has a similar com- 
mittee, which, the leaders suggest, should work in con- 
sultation with all other parties. Both these organisations 
lay stress upon the urgent need of removing the causes 
of Hindu-Moslem confiict ; but it is noticeable that, while 
the Hindu Liberals and Swarajists deplore the existence of 
communal electorates, spokesmen of both sections of the 
Moslem League insist that their continuance is vitally 
necessary. Other profound elements of disunity are 
revealed by the friendly attitude of the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and by a conference of delegates from the depressed 
classes at Allahabad, where resolutions of support for 
the Simon Commission were adopted, on the ground 
that the impartial authority of the British Govern- 
ment is a necessary protection for the multitude of 
disinherited Indians against the power of the privileged 
orders of Hindu society. The agitation has broken up 
old alliances and led to the formation, temporary no doubt, 
of the strangest partnerships. Moderate leaders who, 
ever since the days of the Montagu Act, have endured the 
hatred and contempt of the extremists, are now seeking 
means of co-operation with their enemies of yesterday. 
In Bombay, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, whose normal place 
is alongside the Liberal representatives of the Parsee 
commercial community, is associated with Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, the poet-agitator who, after being an enthusiastic 
Gandhist, demanded two years ago, from the chair of the 
National Congress, universal military training and a great 
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Indian army, navy, and air force. Dr. Annie Besant 
joins the complete boycotters, and announces that she 
cannot die before Mother India is free. And the son of 
the titular Swarajist leader, Pundit Motilal Nehru, submits 
to the National Congress a resolution demanding fyjj 
independence for India. This is the first time such g 
motion has been seriously moved in the Congress (Mr, 
Gandhi was always against it); and it was carried ! 

It is impossible upon the material at present available 
to predict whither all this is tending. Much of it, obviously, 
is mere hot air; and we may assume that the weight of 
the Indian industrial and commercial interests will have 
begun to tell in the direction of common sense by the 
time that the Simon Commission arrives at Bombay in 
early February. Meanwhile the well-wishers of India jn 
England must continue to underline certain plain facts of 
the situation. The Simon Commission is not an authori- 
tative body. It is a Committee of Parliament, appointed 
for purposes of inquiry and report. In his sincere and 
skilful message issued to the Indian Press a few days ago, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made the excellent point that the 
Commission affords a means of co-operation between the 
Parliament of Britain and the Parliament of India, whereas 
a few Indian representatives appointed to a mixed com- 
mission could not have been anything other than the 
nominees of a bureaucracy. There is no inferiority of 
status in the proposed committee of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly : the measure of co-operation, the approach to 
equality, can be exactly what the representatives of India 
have the ability to make it, by force of personality and 
the power of the public opinion by which they are upheld. 
In the unlimited diversity of Indian opinion now being 
shown in the Press and on the platform, there would seem 
to be one thing only upon which all parties and leaders 
are agreed. It is this, that the future Constitution for 
India must be made by Indians themselves. In the 
present Houses of Parliament how many are there who 
could be found to dispute the claim? Dr. Ansari and 
Sir Tej Bahadur, and Mr. Gandhi himself, may be advised 
to sit down squarely in front of their own test. They will 
surely find it a very stiff test, but they could not do anything 
more likely to facilitate reasonable and friendly discussion 
of the underlying facts of the whole problem. 


MR. SNOWDEN AND THE LLP. 


R. PHILIP SNOWDEN’S new year resignation 
M from the Independent Labour Party only serves 
to register an accomplished fact ; for, in spirit, 
Mr. Snowden left the I.L.P. years ago. That a large 
section of the general public did not know of his estrange- 
ment was not at all Mr. Snowden’s fault ; for the outsider 
is apt to find the internal politics of the Labour movement 
more than a little confusing, and to forget at times, if he 
ever knew, the vital distinction between the I.L.P. and 
the Labour Party. And Mr. Snowden and the I.LP,, 
while they have by no means concealed their differences, 
have not been at pains to parade them before the world. 
The present resignation, therefore, comes rather as 4 
reminder of events some years old than as itself an event 
of present importance. The gist of Mr. Snowden’s criticism 
of the organisation to which he has devoted a large part of 
his life is that it has become, nowadays, superfluous. 
There was a time, he holds, when the I.L.P. was vitally nec- 
essary as the British propagandist of sensible Socialism, free 
alike from the doctrinaire pseudo-Marxism of Hyndmans 
Social Democratic Federation and from the selective 
rationalism of the early Fabians. The I.L.P., with Keir 
Hardie as leader and Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald 
among the principal followers, first made the undogmatic, 
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opportunist brand of Socialism a force in Great Britain. 
And the I.L.P., under this leadership, made the Labour 
Party, by its success in drawing the Trade Union movement 
into corporate political activity. 

The formation of the Labour Party a quarter of a century 
ago did not, however, in Mr. Snowden’s view, end the 
LL.P.’s work. For in the early days the Labour Party 
neither was, nor professed to be, in any sense a Socialist 
party ; and even after it had accepted a Socialist programme 
and policy, it remained, right up to 1918, purely a federal 
body. The individual sympathiser who was not a Trade 
Unionist could find no place in it save by joining either the 
LL.P. or the Fabian Society ; and the latter was still a 
somewhat exclusive body of intellectual Socialists including 
some Liberals as well as Labour Party adherents. The 
LL.P., therefore, became practically identical with the 
individual membership of the Labour Party, including in its 
ranks nearly all the keenest workers of every sort. And 
at the same time it regarded itself as an advance guard, 
leading on the backward leaders and rank and file of the 
Trade Unions towards Socialism. 

Then came two events which fundamentally changed 
the situation. In the great unrest of the years before the 
war the Trade Unions passed largely under new leadership, 
and the new leaders, affected by Syndicalism and Industrial 
Unionism, began to look upon the I.L.P., no longer as the 
pioneer of new doctrines, but as the ageing ally of the 
Liberal-Labour political alliance of the years after 1906. 
The I.L.P. and the Labour Party were equally identified 
with the political reformism to which the “‘ New Unionists ”’ 
took violent objection. But in 1914 the war sharply and 
suddenly tore the allies apart. The Labour Party supported 
the war; the I.L.P., led by Mr. Snowden with the more 
hesitant backing of Mr. MacDonald, opposed it. Once 
more the I.L.P. assumed the role of a Left-wing within 
the Labour movement. And this division was one of the 
main causes of the internal transformation of the Labour 
Party itself. In 1918, in readiness for after-war develop- 
ments, the Labour Party, under Mr. Henderson’s leadership, 
revised its constitution, became more definitely Socialist 
in policy, and—most important of all—opened its ranks to 
individual members as well as affiliated Trade Unions and 
other bodies. 

The isolation of the I.L.P. from the main body of British 
Labour passed speedily with the ending of the war. Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Snowden regained their old positions 
of leadership in the Labour Party, and the closeness of 
their connection with the I.L.P. was proportionately relaxed. 
But the I.L.P. could not, even if it so wished, resume its 
old place ; for this had been largely filled by the creation, 
over most of the country, of Local Labour Parties enrolling, 
as individual members, the very converts who would, 
under pre-war conditions, have joined the I.L.P. Only 
two courses were open; the I.L.P. must either disappear, 
merging its identity in the Labour Party, or it must find for 
itself a new function and status in the reorganised world of 
Labour. Mr. Snowden, even in those early days, drew 
the former conclusion, and held that the changes in the 
Labour Party had made the I.L.P. superfluous. But the 
majority of the I.L.P. leaders and office-holders did not 
share his view, and he did not push his opinion to the 
point of resignation, though from that time he gradually 
dropped out of active I.L.P. work. Mr. MacDonald, who 
did not at that time share his view, stayed longer; but 
soon he too, preoccupied with the leadership of the Labour 
Party, began to drop out, and the differences that arose 
during the Labour Administration of 1924 virtually 
completed his estrangement. 

Thus from 1918 the I.L.P., left more and more in the 
hands of a new generation of leaders, has been trying to 





carve out for itself a new place in the Labour movement. 
There was, from the outset, plainly but one line along which 
this could be done. The I.L.P.—save in Scotland, where it 
was powerful enough to prevent the Labour Party from 
developing its individual membership—could not continue 
mainly as a political party, or a section of one. It had to 
become more a propagandist society, preaching a Socialist 
doctrine in advance of the political programme of the 
Labour Party. This it tried to be; and it also broadened 
out its propaganda so as to include industrial as well as 
political affairs. Its mission, the new leaders said, was not 
merely to make the Labour Party more decisively Socialist, 
but also to build up Socialism inside the Trade Unions 
and the Co-operative movement. This policy necessarily 
involved friction with the Trade Union and Co-operative 
leaders ; but the I.L.P. met allegations of meddling with the 
reply that, as Socialism was not purely a political doctrine, 
it was bound, as a Socialist body, to concern itself with 
industrial as well as purely political affairs. 

In this new orientation the I.L.P. had to encounter 
obvious dangers. If it was not well to the left of the 
Labour Party, it was nothing. But, at the same time, 
it had to mark itself off sharply from the Communists, 
who were similarly trying to persuade the Labour Party 
and the Trade Unions to accept their revolutionary point 
of view. The way of middle groups is proverbially hard ; 
and the I.L.P. had to stand fire both from Labour Party 
politicians and Trade Union leaders who resented its 
attempts to ginger them up, and from the Communists 
who were anxious to discredit it as a rival, and accused 
it of half-hearted attempts to steal their thunder. This 
would not have mattered if the membership of the I.L.P., 
or even its leaders, had possessed a clear policy or known 
really where they stood. But in fact, on most essentials 
of immediate policy, their point of view hardly differed 
from that of the Labour Party, and their role, as far as it 
existed, was that of working out programmes and schemes 
in greater detail, and in a less committal way, than was 
possible for a great political party holding the official 
status of His Majesty’s Opposition, and liable to be called 
upon to form a Government and put into immediate practice 
what it preached. 

This function, of unofficial planner and propagandist 
of Labour proposals is one for which there is obviously 
plenty of room. From the days of the Anti-Corn Law 
League to those of Mr. Lloyd George’s Land and Nation 
League, organisations which have undertaken it have 
been able to do highly effective work. But the I.L.P., 
in its present form and with its present membership, 
is but ill-suited to the task which it has taken in hand. 
It cannot bear to give up being a political party, and thus 
overlapping the work of the Local Labour Parties and 
challenging the political leadership of the Labour Party 
Executive and of the party in Parliament. It is, moreover, 
far too large, and, we may add, far too democratic in its 
methods of government, to act effectively as the thinker and 
planner of advanced Labour policies. It is always afraid 
of being squeezed out, always compelled to go one better 
than the Labour Party in order to justify to its supporters 
its continued separate existence, and therefore always in 
more than a little danger of making itself ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, there is no sign of the I.L.P.’s impending 
disappearance; nor is Mr. Snowden’s resignation likely 
appreciably to shake its solidity. This is, in part, because 
its roots are firmly set in a past of real achievement ; 
but also because its disappearance would leave a good 
many of its supporters homeless and lost. For there is, 


_in the Labour movement, no other body which offers to 


the new recruit and the seasoned enthusiast the same 
opportunities for free and unconfined discussion of Socialism 
c 
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and economic questions, or for doing hard and at the 
same time interesting work for the cause in which he 
believes. From the standpoint, not only of Mr. Snowden, 
but of the other official Labour Party leaders, the I.L.P. 
may be an unmitigated nuisance, always carping and sowing 
suspicion of their doings and intentions. Its members 
are loyal to it, not so much because it stands in their 
minds for any clear alternative Socialist policy, as because 
they find in it an organisation in which they, as individuals, 
can hope to count, whereas the Labour Party machine is 
too big and unwieldy, as well as too centralised, to give them 
any sense of playing a real part in the development of 
its policy. 

The I.L.P., therefore, survives, and will survive, despite 
the defection of Mr. Snowden and of others who may follow 
him in regarding it as a superfluous nuisance, for which 
there is no longer room in face of the Labour Party’s 
growth in power and consciousness. But, though it will 
survive, the days of its glory would seem to be over. 
It can no longer hope to be the guide and inspirer of the 
Labour Party, as it has been in the past. It must accept 
the humbler role of a debating society in which keen 
Socialists can discuss the faith that is in them, of 
propagandist and trier-out of new policies and doctrines. 
If it can accept this limited role, there is not only room 
for it still, but also useful work to do. But can it, without 
a struggle? It is hard not to be over-mindful of past 
greatness. 


THE MYTH 


VERY great man becomes in course of time a myth 
EK. as well as aman. It is vain to try to prevent this. 
In all greatness there is an element of the miraculous 

that cannot be explained to the imagination, except under 
a mythical figure. If we set out to explain genius to the 
reason, we shall find ourselves explaining it away. It is 
easier to believe that Homer and Shakespeare were demi- 
gods than that there was nothing mysterious about their 
appearance on earth. At the same time we know perfectly 
well that they were something less than demigods. We 
know that they were human beings like ourselves with 
only a spice of demigod added. It is not only through 
envy that we object to seeing mortal men treated as demi- 
gods, though, human nature being what it is, envy alone 
would be a sufficient reason. The demigod is an outrage 
not only on our self-esteem, but on our intelligence. He is 
raised above the sympathies that would enable us to 
understand him, and he means as little to us as the number 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Hence the service done 
to us by such men as Zoilus, known to posterity as the 
“scourge of Homer,’ who attempted to reduce that 
enormous row of noughts and to insert a few nines, sevens, 
threes and twos so as to convert the perfection of nonentity 
into the imperfection of reality. Zoilus may have been 
merely a jealous mannikin, like so many small critics, 
for he attacked Plato as well as Homer, but truth is served 
by the Zoiluses as well as by the myth-makers. It is 
necessary to create the myth, and it is equally necessary 
to destroy the myth and then to recreate out of its ruins 
something nearer the likeness of a man. In the end the 
Great Man takes his place in our imaginations neither as 
entirely a myth nor as an entirely explicable man, but as 
a composite of the two, a kind of myth-man, as Shakespeare 
is to most people who bother their heads about him to-day. 
Some years ago Mr. Reginald Bliss, author of The Cousins 
of Charlotte Bronté, Firelight Rambles and Whales in 
Captivity, wrote a book called Boon, commonly attributed 
to Mr. H. G. Wells, in which he included the syllabus of 
a lecture on “‘ The Natural History of Greatness,” treating 
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of the origin and development of the Great Man since the 
days of Abraham. In the course of this the lecture 
suggested that the “ persuasion that human beings are 
somewhat of disproportionate size” is probably innate jy 
us. At the same time, the opinion was put forward that 
in later ages Great Men were deliberately invented by various 
nations in order to give them a feeling of equality with 
other nations. ‘‘ Certain people in certain ages ’”—so the 
lecturer put it—‘* have resolved to set up Great Men of 
their own to put beside these Brocken spectres of the past.” 
It was thus, according to this theory, that the Romans 
made a Great Man out of Virgil. It was thus that in late 
ages the Scots made a great man out of Burns. The 
syllabus at this point runs : 

Stimulation of Scotch activities. The Scotch also passionately 
and aggressively patriotic. Fortunate smallness of Scotland and 
lack of adjacent docile Germans has alone saved the world from 
another Prussia. Desperation of the search for a real Scotch 
First Rater. The discovery that Burns was as great as Shake. 
speare. Greater. The booming of Sir Walter Scott. 

In the same way, again, the Germans felt the need of a 
Great Man, and, in spite of the “ difficulty of finding a 
suitable German for Greatening,”’ they set to and invented 
the glorious myth of Goethe. 

There is probably an element of truth in Mr. Bliss’ 
jest. We create Great Men partly because we need them, 
and their greatness is due not only to their own genius, 
but to our longing for superhuman figures made in ou 
own image. This is only a part of the truth about genius. 
which exists quite independently of our judgment of it, 
and, indeed, we might describe it as the truth about 
reputation rather than as the truth about genius. Within 
these limits Mr. Hilaire Belloc would apparently give his 
assent to the theory, if we may judge from some remarks 
in his little masterpiece, Oliver Cromwell, in Benn’s Six- 
penny Library. Oliver Cromwell is a typical myth. He 
has been a legend persistently since a few years after his 
death. He began as a legendary Arch-Villain. With the 
help of Carlyle, he was in the nineteenth century trans- 
formed into a legendary Hero. Anthropologists tell us that 
in the primitive world the deity of one era often became 
the devil of the next. The evolution of the Cromwell 
legend was in an opposite direction. Here we see the 
devil of the seventeenth century transformed into the deity 
of the nineteenth, and, according to Mr. Belloc, neither the 
devilishness nor the deity belonged to Cromwell himself, 
but were attributes thrust upon him by public opinion 
that demanded in turn an Arch-Villain and a Hero. It is 
easy to see how, after the Restoration of the monarchy, 
Cromwell must have been detested as a far worse mal 
than he was. He was a legend, like the Pope in nineteenth- 
century Portadown—which expressed, not the character 
of the Pope, but the sentiments of Portadown. And, u 
he became “a colossal national and religious statue” in 
the nineteenth century, it was, we are told, for comparable 
reasons. “The true causes of the change in the official 
attitude towards Cromwell’s memory,” declares Mr. Belloc, 
“were the rise of the great Nonconformist industrial 
fortunes in families which had always preserved the tra 
ditions of Puritanism, and the rapid strengthening during 
the nineteenth century of all the anti-traditional side m 
Europe, with Prussia at its head.” Thus, if Cromwell 
became a giant in the nineteenth century, it was mainly 
because Nonconformity was in search of a Hero and was 
ready to receive a giant. he 

Whether the theory is more than half true or not, it's 
fortunate for us that Mr. Belloc holds it, for it has incited 
him to one of the most ingenious attempts to disentangle 
a man from a myth that have appeared in modern historical 
literature. No other living writer can do this sort of 
thing so well as Mr. Belloc. For one thing he is, as few 
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historians are, at home in history. He has enough of the 
prejudices of vanished ages to take part in their struggles 
almost as a contemporary, and at the same time sufficient 
detachment to write of them as a judge. He has a remark- 
able sense of the march of events with men at their head. 
He can put the essence of an epoch—or what he makes 
us believe is the essence as we read him—into a chapter 
and can write of great affairs at once briefly and in the grand 
manner. It may be said that he rides a hobby-horse, but 
what living man except Mr. Belloc can ride a hobby-horse 
with the noble grace of a perfect horseman riding Buce- 
phalus ? We feel that the picture he leaves in our minds 
of the great Puritans as a kind of nouveaux riches whose 
fortunes were founded on the looting of church lands and 
monasteries is a picture painted from the back of a hobby- 
horse, but with what persuasive skill it is done! As we 
read, we find it almost as difficult to doubt him as to doubt 
Defoe, except when he himself begins a sentence with 
the words: ‘“‘ There is no doubt.” He has such an air 
of calm and even charitable judgment that it is only by 
an effort of the will that we can reserve our own judgment 
as he tells us what to believe. 

And he extends the same calm and charitable judgment 
to Cromwell the man as to the great movements of history. 
No doubt, when he tells us early in the story that Cromwell’s 
real name was not Cromwell at all but Willliams, we begin 
to suspect one who lived under an alias, but no sooner does 
he come to write of Cromwell as a soldier than the tribute 
he pays to this cavalry leader of genius half persuades us 
that he would be the gladdest man in the world to stretch 
a point, if he honestly could, in order to preserve him as 
a colossal figure. No Puritan historian could write more 
generously of Cromwell as a master of tactics in battle 
and as a general who gave an army a soul that enabled 
it to fight as one man. Again, Mr. Belloc takes the side 
of Cromwell against those who see him as the victim of 
an insatiable ambition. ‘Men who arrive at supreme 
power in times of revolutions,” he writes plausibly, “‘ never 
intend to arrive at it. They are carried forward, they 
become necessary, they are compelled to take one step after 
another to save themselves or to maintain order.” Even 
in attributing the genius of cunning and hypocrisy to 
Cromwell, Mr. Belloc admits that ‘‘ he never deceived for 
the mere sake of deceiving,” nor will he have it that 
Cromwell’s religion was a pretence. His private virtues 
he praises, and, though he accuses him of cruelty and the 
love of money, he adds that “ these vices of the Puritan 
were less violent in him than in others.” Again, if he was 
a fanatic, he showed unique “ moderation in fanaticism.” 
Nothing, indeed, could be more balanced that Mr. Belloc’s 
summing up of Cromwell’s virtues and vices, and, in a 
characteristic passage, he even defends Cromwell as a 
buffoon against his detractors. He writes : 

Again, for a Puritan, he admitted in his conduct quite a remark- 
able degree of buffoonery. That is to his credit. He loved a 
coarse joke and made a famous one in contempt of lawyers. He 
must have suffered less from pride than most of his like. He had 
his moments of good fellowship, when he would drink, smoke, 
and jest with his former equals even when he was in supreme 
power; and his pomp, even his snatching at a crown (which 
snatching he withdrew in terror) were rather part of that domestic 
policy I shall later consider than of his intimate character. He 
was not above drinking his fill, and the ridiculous accident by 
which he was thrown and dragged when indulging in a driving 
frolic, came after dining too well alfresco ; it can only be attribut- 
able to wine. Such stories modify in his favour our judgment 
of the devotee. 

Here, no doubt, the hobby-horse sways gently, but even 
as he laughs, Mr. Belloc does unquestionably appreciate 
Cromwell as he has never been appreciated before by one 
who may be regarded as an opponent. Cromwell may 
seem less colossal in these pages than he seemed in Carlyle, 
but, though his stature is diminished, he comes through 





ordeal by Belloc a substantially Great Man—not a legend to 
be revered but a man worthy to have had Plutarch for a 
biographer. There are some things for which, I think, 
Mr. Belloc has not made sufficient allowance—the passion 
of liberty that exists even among nouveaur riches, and the 
popular spirit of Protestantism that moved human beings 
even before the Reformation. But he has written a book 
the faults of which will defeat themselves by sending 
curious readers to other sources of history and biography 
for comparison. In this attempt to exhume a man from 
a myth he has written a biographical essay that is likely 
to take a permanent place in English literature. % o 


THE USE OF FEVER 


HE patient is ill. He has a fever. This is disease 
and must be combated. Let us try and reduce 
the fever, which is abnormal, and bring his 

temperature down to normal, by means of bleeding or of 
antipyretic drugs. Let the chemists who study the pro- 
ducts of coal tar give us compounds such as antifebrin 
and antipyrin, upon which we can rely for the suppression 
of this morbid symptom. 

Such was the teaching of the many decades which 
followed the introduction of the clinical thermometer 
in the nineteenth century—and of many ages before that, 
indeed. Disease consists of certain symptoms—the symp- 
toms of disease: and the treatment is to remove those 
symptoms, if possible. And certainly it is better to have 
a normal temperature than a fever—unless there be urgent 
need of fever. And here we have a new idea based upon 
a deeper conception of the nature of disease, and capable 
of yielding fruit in the cure of disease hitherto incurable. 

Fever may be due to many causes, such as hysteria: 
but almost invariably it is due to the active presence, 
somewhere in the body, of micro-organisms. They are 
producing poisons or toxins: and the body must produce 
anti-poisons or anti-toxins. This is a complex and urgent 
chemical process, about the details of which our successors 
will be enquiring for generations to come. The patient 
must succeed in thus acquiring immunity, or he will perish. 
If he succeeds, his success may be marked, as in pneumonia, 
by a sudden fall or “ crisis” of the fever which, in a few 
hours, may drop even from 106° F. to 96° F. in extreme 
cases. On the other hand, there may be fevers, or what 
should be fevers, in which there is no fever, and the 
experienced clinician, who has discovered, by other signs 
or symptoms, that his patient is being attacked, but is 
not responding as he should, will probably form a very 
gloomy prognosis. 

In a chronic disease, such as tuberculosis, the periods of 
fever may be those during which the patient is making 
‘immune bodies.” Steps may be taken to encourage 
this process. Thus the “ work-cure,” which we owe to 
Dr. Marcus Paterson, may be regarded as a means of 
arousing the self-defensive mechanism by graduated doses 
of exertion which, in one way or another, temporarily 
induce fever. We all know that we warm the blood when 
we use our muscles. Dr. Carl Sonne, the Director of the 
Research Laboratory in the Finsen Institute in Copenhagen, 
has shown by very delicate electrical means that sunlight, 
or even artificial light, raises the temperature of the blood 
in a special fashion, for there are certain wavelengths, in 
the visible spectrum, which pass through the skin without 
heating it but are specially absorbed by the blood, heating 
it alone. When visiting the laboratory in 1923 I was 
deeply interested to study the very sensitive and subtle 
devices by which these observations were made. Dr. Sonne 
argues that the explanation of Dr. Rollier’s super- 
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heliotherapy, depends on the raising of the temperature 
of the blood, without a correspondent rise in the tem- 
perature of other parts of the body. It is fever without 
fever, so to say: fever with its fundamental advantage, 
and without its disadvantages. It may very well be that 
Dr. Sonne is right, and that this unique and innocent way 
of raising the temperature of the blood accounts, in greater 
or less degree, for that definite increase in its powers of self- 
defence, notably that heightening of the haemo-bactericidal 
process, which has later been shown, in this country, to 
follow the taking of a light bath. The theory of Sonne 
was discussed here four years ago, and readers who 
remember it will be prepared to consider the most recent 
and remarkable of the uses of fever, now to be discussed. 
This is the malaria treatment of syphilis, for which its 
inventor, Professor Wagner von Jauregg, of Vienna, has 
just been awarded the Nobel Prize in Medicine, and on 
account of which the Ministry of Health now keeps what 
may almost be called trained mosquitoes at an institution 
near London, to bite suitably chosen patients and cure 
them. It would be rash to assume that the results are 
obtained by the fever, pure and simple, and that similar 
results could therefore be obtained by similar degrees of 
fever, howsoever induced. Evidently the action of light 
should now be tested. That is as it may be: but the 
results demand the interest of every intelligent citizen, 
and much more than the unprecedented achievements 
already recorded will certainly flow from them. 


Rather more than twenty years ago Schaudinn found the 
parasite of syphilis at last, and this spirillum and its imme- 
diate relatives became the object of Ehrlich’s epoch-making 
work in chemotherapy, as he called it, which gave salvarsan 
or “606” to the world. All this was duly discussed here 
when last the International Medical Congress, of which 
Ehrlich was the hero, met in London in 1913, and again 
at his premature death early during the war. But not even 
salvarsan can kill spirilla which it cannot reach. In the 
so-called ‘‘ para-syphilis,” which Schaudinn’s discovery 
enabled us to recognise as syphilis itself, the parasites have 
got themselves in the fastnesses of the central nervous 
system, and there they produce especially two long known 
and strongly characteristic diseases called locomotor ataxia 
or tabes dorsalis, in the spinal cord, and general paralysis 
of the insane, in the brain. Against these salvarsan and its 
successors fail, apparently because they cannot reach the 
parasites there. The late Sir Frederick Mott tried to do 
better by the direct injection of the drug into the central 
nervous system, but success in the treatment of general 
paralysis has not been attained until our own day, by 
entirely different means—a most startling and paradoxical 
evocation of the vis medicatrix nature. 


General paralysis of the insane had been, until the other 
day, an absolutely incurable and deadly disease, ending 
the patient’s life, in the most ignominious and pitiable 
condition, in about two years from the appearance of the 
first characteristic symptoms, such as megalomania of the 
most fantastic descriptions. Yet now, thanks to Wagner 
von Jauregg and the use—or, at any rate, this particular use 
—of fever, large numbers of patients are being cured, and 
sent home to resume the lives of men. 

Of course the remedy must not be worse than the disease. 
But, thanks to Sir Ronald Ross and his followers, we are 
now well acquainted with the various types and phases of 
the plasmodium malarie, and can be assured that the 
mosquitoes used for the treatment contain only the parasites 
of benign malaria, which can be readily cured by means of 
quinine when its beneficent work is done. The induced 
malaria, with its febrile process, cures a large percentage 


of patients doomed to a certain and early death in all past 
times. 


a , 


Evidently this is only the beginning. The bio-chemists 
have here a glorious field for enquiry. Many patients are 
completely cured, but many do not respond. The reason 
for the difference must be found. The present method may 
be regarded as absurdly clumsy and roundabout in a few 
years. The whole question of the reactions of the blood to 
“foreign proteins” is involved. All this is merely pre. 
liminary and inchoate: but what a perfect and final 
achievement for those who are rescued thereby from a 
living death ! 

And as for us, we shall be more careful henceforth in our 
means of attacking fever. If we can remove the cause, well 
and good; nothing better. If we cannot, we must look on 
the fever as probably an arrangement whereby Nature ig 
seeking to remove the cause for herself. There may be 
times when the fever itself is doing such injury that it 
must be controlled. Then we must choose between methods 
which are indeed widely different in principle. For instance, 
we may dose the patient with powerful poisons, such as 
acetanilid or antifebrin, which interfere with the pr- 
duction of the heat necessary for the patient’s process of 
self-immunisation: and thus we shall probably help to 
kill him. Or we may use cool air, or even cold packs, in 
order to drain the great excess of heat away from his body, 
without at all interfering with the processes which produce 
it: and thus we may very probably help to save him. 

And we should be well advised to increase our public 
allocation of money for research which yields such results, 
For they are certain, and ever more rapid, nor are such 
dividends yielded by any other investment on earth. Did 
I hear someone talk of the “‘ bankruptcy of science”? Nay, 
rather, science has scarcely yet begun to begin. ‘“ There 
is no darkness but ignorance,” as Shakespeare said, and 
we are yet only in the faintest dawn. The orb of day 
is not yet above the horizon. When it rises, never to 
set, that will be day indeed ! LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 


: To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 


Sr1r,—Your footnote to my letter of protest against your unfair 
attack upon my Church and Bishops and fellow-clergy in:no way 
answers my complaint. If anything, it makes it worse. For 
having said that the Church of England is “* the least genuinely 
religious of Christian Churches,” whose leaders put “* preferment 
before winning of souls,” and which was ‘ manned by the 
younger son,” the “ fool of the family,” who took the “ family 
living ’’ because he “‘ could not otherwise have kept himself by 
his wits,” you now go on to “ qualify ” this by observing that 
this practice is ‘‘ nowadays a diminishing evil” and that “it 
[the Church of England] has had and still has its saints”! This 
is only to damn with faint praise. It is a Midshipman Easy’s 
apology with a vengeance ! 

In your article, too, you asked: ‘* If it died to-morrow, how 
many Christians would there be who would mourn it ?” 

Since to me, who have read and esteemed THE NEw STATESMAN 
and its Editor for so many years, but now feel with deep sorrow 
bound to abandon it as soon as the period of my subscription 
expires in March, your sincerity is beyond question, I can only 
think your knowledge and judgment so gravely at fault as to 
render you an unsafe guide in perhaps other matters in the eyes 
of thoughtful men and women. Your attack on the Church of 
England, as a religious body (whose present connection with the 
State is an accident, although of long history), shows an entire 
absence of knowledge as to its present life and activity, and 
could only have been true in the Hanoverian-Walpole period 
150 years ago, the very worst period in the whole of the Church's 
long history. But the other Christians of all Churches, to whom 
you have appealed, and whose relations with us and with one 
another are more friendly and brotherly now than they have 
been for centuries, can, in my opinion, be safely /eft to answer 
your question and to pass the verdict on us as a Church. 

You object that the Revised Prayer Book would meat 
‘‘Congregationalism,” and that ‘ Congregationalism ” is incom 
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patible with a State Church. But surely that is begging the 
question. For my part I have a great respect for the Congrega- 
tionalist Church, although of course I do not agree with its 

rinciple of church government, being an Episcopalian myself. 
Still, since Presbyterianism is the established religion of Scotland, 
and since Congregationalism was for a short time, under 
Cromwell, the established religion of England, there is no 
inherent reason why it should now be incompatible with a State 
Church. And, as a matter of fact, the uniformity of the present 
1662 Prayer Book is and has long been a dead letter in England. 
There is not to my knowledge—though I speak under correction 
here, as Dr. Percy Dearmer’s parish and a few others, whom 
with him I deeply venerate, may be exceptions—a single parish 
in England where the Prayer Book is really and literally carried 
out. And to do so would cause unsettlement and discontent 
with congregations long accustomed to far different services. 
The 1927 Prayer Book would simply regulate this variety, as our 
disestablished Church has long and successfully done in Scotland, 
and would introduce, as there, an element of congregational 
control and choice of services, so long as these were in accordance 
with the doctrine of our Church. You say, without having the 
slightest theological knowledge that would warrant such a 
pronouncement in the face of our Archbishops and Bishops and 
the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament, that ‘‘ the innova- 
tors, with their new Prayer Book, are attacking it ’’—i.e., ‘* the 
official religion of England laid down in the old Prayer Book.” 
Who is most likely to be right there—you, Sir, or the 
theological experts? Of course, the doctrine of both books 
is the same. So is the doctrine of both the Communion Offices 
in Scotland. 

Then you surely assume that because a Church is an Estab- 
lished, or State, Church, therefore any ‘‘ Jew, Turk, infidel or 
heretic’? has a right to a voice in its services and, I suppose, 
doctrines. But does this necessarily follow? If so, how do 
you account for the Established Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
being absolutely free from all State interference in all such 
matters? Yet it is the State Church of Scotland. Of course, it 
had to fight hard to gain its present freedom. It has fought 
and it has won, and it remains Established, a State Church. 
There is another of your assumptions gone. And it raises the 
very interesting question of what Establishment really is and 
what it implies. For if we were disestablished to-morrow (and 
disendowment might or might not follow, and might be partial 
or complete), we should still be subject to the State in all questions 
involving property, which sometimes too involve doctrine, witness 
the dispute in the case of the union of the United Presbyterian 
and Free Presbyterian Churches about the year 1900, which 
involved legislation and an Act of Parliament. 

In the meantime to imagine that we in the Church of England 
are going to sit still and be ordered about by a non-Christian 
State in the most sacred matter of the worship of God, until 
such time as the State chooses through Parliament to set us 
free, is preposterous ! Our Archbishops have plainly intimated 
the course we shall pursue. The Church of Scotland, too, gained 
its freedom by fighting for it under the Establishment, and 
having won it is, strange to say, still the Established Church of 
Scotland. We shall fight, too, for freedom to worship God, 
whatever the consequences may be. Let there be no mistake 
about that ! 

I am glad you attempt to do tardy justice to the Anglo- 
Catholics now. But in your article you spoke of “ even 
Agnostics * being ‘‘ Protestants” in their opposition to what 
you imagined to be a Rome-ward step, and urged that as a 
“matter of policy” ** Anglo-Cathdlicism ” should be kept down 
in the State Church. It may therefore be news to you to know 
that there is a very similar and strong movement in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. Nay, even the English Noncon- 
formists are not free from it, witness Dr. Orchard.—Yours, etc., 

Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. WALTER B. GRAHAM. 

[Certainly it is most desirable that the meaning of the word 
“ Established ” should be clearly defined. We take it to imply 
that the State, and therefore Parliament, assumes some definite 
Measure of responsibility for the teachings of the Established 
Church. If on this we are wrong, then certainly there should be 
some very clear and authoritative statement to that effect. If 
Mr. Saklatvala, for example, has no right to speak or vote on 
such questions, it is clearly necessary that we should know 
pacety how and why he has not that right. It is absurd that 


€ should have it, of course ; but how constitutionally, as things 
now stand, can he be denied it ?—Ep., N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Differing from your other correspondents who are 
obviously wrathful, may I address you a few words more in 
sorrow than in anger? Though the tears of the Archbishop exist 





only, I believe, in the twin imagination of the Methodist Times 
and THE NEw SraTeEsMan, those of your friends are scaldingly real 
when they see a paper on which they have long relied for the 
most sane, and therefore the most Christian, guidance behave 
with the petulance and ignorance of a disgruntled sidesman at 
Tooting, who has had a quarrel with the local vicar over the 
introduction of Coloured Alms Bags. 

Apart from the anachronism my historical sense boggles at 
associating that redoubtable Protest Whig, Sir William Harcourt, 
with THe New Sraresman, but your article is really only a 
feeble echo of all that he said some twenty-five years ago during 
the last anti-Catholic eruption. Harcourt was squashed and 
squashed flat by Canon MacColl in a book which had an immense 
influence at the time, and not least, I believe, among impartially 
minded members of Parliament—The Reformation Settlement. 
I venture to suggest that you refresh your knowledge of history 
by a perusal of that work. You will then come to the conclusion 
that the idea that the present Prayer Book is “‘ Protestant ” and 
that the suggested Revision was a sop tothe Romanising Cerberus 
is utterly false. Anglo-Catholics greatly prefer the present book 
to the suggested Revision, and those of us, in Convocation and the 
Church Assembly, who voted for final acceptance of the Revision, 
did so solely because we could not bring ourselves to set our 
personal predilections in opposition to an almost unanimous 
Episcopate. But the real and vital question which you and 
your victorious allies in the Commons have got to ask yourselves 
is the famous one propounded by the little frog when his tail 
came off: “* What next?” You have deprived the Episcopate 
of their carefully thought out plans of discipline. If you imagine 
that we are going to be dragooned by the present archaic so- 
called “ ecclesiastical laws,” or submit to any new State-made 
ones, you are woefully mistaken. We’ve always flourished 
exceedingly when that kind of policy has been spasmodically 
attempted. And, as your correspondents have pointed out and 
you yourself admit, the threat of Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment leaves us absolutely cold. 

The flood gates of a prolonged controversy have been re- 
opened. There has been forced to the front the grave consti- 
tutional question of the relation of Church and State, the 
consideration of which may for years side-track innumerable 
other matters of infinitely more pressing importance—all those 
matters which THE NEw StraTEesMAN and its readers care for in- 
tensely. Leave the Church and its welfare out of account ; the 
question ‘What next ?”’ has to be faced, forthe sake of the nation, 
and possibly THE New STATESMAN will begin to help to answer it. 
—yYours, etc., H. B. WALrTon. 

Hardwicke Rectory, 

Aylesbury. 
January Ist. a 


[‘* What next ?”’ is certainly a most important question, but 
it is not one that we can attempt to answer. The answer 
obviously must be given by the Bishops. The issue would 
appear to be the fairly simple alternative of loyal submission 
to the authority of the House of Commons—whose decision does 
not seem likely to be altered—or a demand for the freedom 
which Disestablishment would give. Possibly it will not turn 
out to be quite as simple as that, but we see no reason in any case 


to anticipate a struggle which will side-track other and more 
urgent controversies.—Ep., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You must despair of your readers, or perhaps they only 
serve to amuse you when the same article provokes both the 
Anglican and the Agnostic to protest. It certainly shows how 
widely youareread. I hope that Mr. Graham, in spite of his threat, 
will continue his subscription—even if indirectly. As for me, 
your contemptuous dismissal of my letter and quotation will not 
for a moment induce me to deprive myself of my weekly “* guide, 
philosopher and friend.” 

‘* Fundamental incomprehension ”’ is a fine phrase. I am sure 
all unbelievers will put it into their pipes and smoke it with due 
deliberation. But would you like another shocking example of 
it? Mr. H. G. Wells, a writer of some repute (but your “* respect ” 
for whom will, I fear, as in the case of Mr. Archer, be lowered by 
the quotation), writes thus in his novel Meanwhile (p. 106) : 

“‘ Christianity passes—it has gone! It has littered the beaches 
of life with churches, cathedrals, shrines and crucifixes, preju- 
dices and intolerances, like the sea-urchins and starfish and 
empty shells and lumps of stinging jelly upon the sands here 
after a tide. A tidal wave out of Egypt. And it has left a 


multitude of little wriggling theologians and confessors and 
apologists hopping and burrowing in the warm nutritious sand. 
But in the hearts of living men, what remains of it now ? 
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Doubtful scraps of Arianism. Phrases. Sentiments. Habits.” 
I don’t wholly endorse that. I think it goes too far, or at any 
rate anticipates. But it is another example.—Yours, etc., 
W. S. GopFREY. 
The Angel Hotel, Bury-St.-Edmunds. 
January Ist. 





To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—I see you have been taken to task for your article on 
the Prayer Book and I think perhaps it was a little intemperate, 
though on the whole I sympathise with it. To such as stand 
outside the creeds of the Church, it seems something like the 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, whether one 
superstition more or less should find its place among other 
superstitions. The position of a State Church whose adherents 
are not co-terminous with the electorate is so impossibly 
anomalous that it cannot fail to involve great difficulties, and 
nothing but our English spirit of compromise and adjustment 
could have maintained the union so long. On the one hand, 
one desires a national institution to be as comprehensive as 
possible, and on the other there must be some rules and limits. 
The anomaly comes in when these rules and limits are not laid 
down by the heads of the organisation but by Parliament. 
Of course, Mr. Graham talks nonsense when he talks of Parlia- 
ment attempting to prevent him or anyone else worshipping 
God as they will. But Parliament may very well prevent 
his doing so within the fold of an Established Church, as other- 
wise a Mohammedan might be eligible. 

On another point I find myself on the whole more in agree- 
ment with you than with my fellow Rationalist, Mr. Godfrey, 
when you say ‘religion must always remain one of the most 
profound of human emotions.” That is assuming that you 
mean religion and not Christianity. Where I am in sympathy 
with Mr. Godfrey is that I do not regard it as an intelligent 
emotion, but rather as a heritage from frightened savages, 
but until the mass of mankind have been raised above these 
prehistoric fears and the arbitrary prohibitions they bring in 
their train, it may well be true that some sanction for good 
conduct is better than none.—Yours, etc., RUSSELL. 





To the Editor of Take New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—That the Establishment of a Church carries with it 
the right of Parliament to control it is too obvious to require 
argument. It is this fact which is the root cause of the inepti- 
tude and inefficiency of the Church of England. As an Anglo- 
Catholic priest of more than fifteen years’ experience may 
I come forward in the unaccustomed role as a defender of our 
State Bishops? The writer of the article, “‘ The Rebuff to 
the Bishops,” expresses a view which has been put forward 
with great regularity and assurance during the present contro- 
versy, and which so far as I know has not been publicly contra- 
dicted. I refer to the assertion that the Bishops themselves 
are so far affected by the Anglo-Catholic virus that they have 
failed to stamp out the movement by refusing preferment to 
Anglo-Catholics. Having been ordained fifteen years ago, 
at the age of thirty, and not, I hope, being a bigger fool than 
the average parson, I can assure the writer of the article in 
question that no Anglo-Catholic priest looks for preferment 
from his Bishop or his Dean and Chapter. Preferment if it 
comes does so by way of the “‘ Private Patron” or the Anglo- 
Catholic societies. The only road (“‘ royal”? or otherwise) to 
preferment in the Established Church to-day, as it has been 
since the chains were forged, is ‘‘ Safety First.”” High Church, 
Evangelical, Modernist, or what you will, but Anglo-Catholic 
—no! I trust that you may find room for this quite un- 
solicited testimonial to the loyalty of our Bishops to the State 
Church.—Yours, etc., C. G. Honvtanp, Hon. C.F. 

Sevenoaks. 

December 29th. 





To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have been a subscriber to and a reader of THE NEw 
STATESMAN ever since it was first published. I was so pained 
by the article, ‘‘ The Rebuff to the Bishops,” and most especially 
by the blasphemous lines which you thought fit to print, as you 
say from some negro hymn, that I have been obliged to tell my 
newsagent that [ do not want the paper any longer.—Yours, etc., 

Horace S. FooTmMan. 

Carisbrooke Vicarage, 

Isle of Wight. 
January Ist. 


ed 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—If I may say so, without appearing impertinent, jt 
was a pleasure to read Mr. Huddleston’s article on the Vilng 
question, not because one necessarily agreed with him, byt 
because it was obvious that he really felt the matter to be g 
problem and did not make haughty moral a prioris his starti 
point, as has unfortunately been so frequently the case ip 
the English Press. 

Might I, as an Englishman who has lived for two years in 
the part of Europe affected and knows Warsaw, Vilna and 
Kovno (though only from a ten-day visit), again offer a few 
commentaries ? 

Mr. Huddleston’s view seems to me to be somewhat warped 
through his close connection with the Chanceries of Westem 
Europe, who supposed that it was in their power to settle the 
frontiers and affairs of Eastern Europe, principally by their 
legislation through one organ or another; they failed to do 
this, just as the Great Powers failed to settle the Balkan problems 
in the last century, because they took much too little account 
of the vital forces on the spot. 

Typical of this attitude is the implication in paragraph seven 
of his article that the Baltic States depend for their existence 
principally upon the decision of the Allied Powers to create 
them. He records all the various frontiers drawn on paper 
at various times by Foch, Curzon and others, but not the actual 
history of Vilna during the critical years. It was as follows, 
Vilna was to have been the capital of a Lithuanian Duchy 
dependent upon Germany, which was already in process of 
construction when the war ended. The republican Lithuania 
which immediately sprang into existence proclaimed it her 
capital. It was taken by the Bolsheviks in January, 1919, and 
from them by the Poles in April. It was administered by 
Poland until it was taken by the Russians on July 14th, 1920, 
two days after they had signed a treaty presenting it to the 
Lithuanians. The Russians advanced through Vilna, and after- 
wards retreated through Vilna, but the Poles, now victorious, 
were prevented by the Powers from pursuing them and recovering 
a town that they considered already incorporated in Poland 
and at any rate the natural fruits of victory. The Zeligowski 
coup took place on October 10th; the opening of the second 
academic year of the revived University was therefore only 
delayed by a few days. The whole Russian-Lithuanian regime 
began and ended during one “long vac.” This little fact 
perhaps best gives the Polish perspective. The blame for the 
whole trouble lies more, perhaps, with those responsible for 
the collapse of the Polish Northern Army than with anyone 
else. To begin the story with Zeligowski certainly falsifies 
the perspective. 

In view of these facts, it is scarcely helpful to follow the 
Lithuanians in talking of Vilna as their capital. Their historical 
claim to it is much weaker than is generally supposed. The 
White Ruthenes probably constituted the majority of the old 
Grand Duchy in 1771, and now claim its history as theirs. So 
—not unnaturally—do the Lithuanian Poles, descended from 
all three nationalities and now constituting seven-eighths of the 
non-Jewish population of Vilna itself. 

It is a curious nationality indeed which needs for its con- 
solidation—as Mr. Valdemaras suggests—a city outside its 
ethnic territory and in which it constitutes only a small per 
centage of the population. . 

Mr. Huddleston is quite right, of course, in calling Pilsudski 
a dictator, but it were truer to call him anti-nationalist than 
ultra-nationalist. Mounted police dispersed nationalist crowds 
in Poznan and Lwéw this autumn, who were protesting against 
the compulsory teaching of Ukrainian in all Polish schools 
in the provinces in which Ukrainians are in a majority. I do 
not, of course, suggest that the minority problems of Poland 
are as yet nearing a solution. 

I do not think that Mr. Huddleston shows much knowledge 
of Pilsudski in calling him headstrong in foreign policy ; 00% 
in my opinion, is he right in supposing that he thinks of annexing 
Lithuania. He certainly hopes one day to re-establish a fedet- 
ation (the main outlines of his ideas of East European recot- 
struction, as far as they are known, are rather like Mr. Huddle- 
ston’s), but he is much too much of a realist to wish to annex 
another large minority. He considers himself to be a Lithuania? 
—i.e., a Polish Lithuanian—and therefore thinks of a Polish 
Lithuanian war as civil war. That is why he did not send 
Zeligowski to take Kovno as well as Vilna—it would have 
necessitated bloodshed. The whole aim of his policy at present 
seems to be to restore normal relations between the tw? 
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Finally, sir, to say that Poland now relies upon 
France “ in the pursuance of her policy ” is, I think, to exaggerate. 
I must apologise for writing at such length.—I am, Sir, etc., 


countries. 


Warsaw. 
December i9th. 


D. R. GILuie. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANADA 
To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—The trouble about Canada as a subject of controversy 
is that there is ample evidence to make any argument about 
it look fairly conclusive. Thus, your recent correspondent, 
Mr. G. E. O. Knight, has discovered the ‘* Truth About Canada ”’ 
in the course of a three thousand mile Journey across the 
Dominion, and is fully equipped with evidence to authenticate 
his discovery. He is certainly to be commended on having 
observed to better purpose than do most travellers, who take 
at its face value that chant about ‘“‘ our vast natural resources ”” 
which, as has well been said, in Canada is almost universally 
accepted as a satisfactory substitute for an idea. But for all 
that it would have been equally easy to pick up evidence to 
make the counter-argument appear just as much like the 
truth. 

If it is Mr. Knight’s intention to discourage Englishmen from 
coming to Canada, I, emphatically an Englishman, can supply 
him with the only really valid and conclusive argument to that 
end; to wit, that Canada is a country which few Englishmen 
can really like. To a few (relatively a few) one could say that 
Canada is their spiritual home except that spirituality is not 
a notable characteristic of this few. To a few more Canada 
can be a rigorous game; and, as in any other outlying and 
barbarous portion of the Empire in which their lot might be 
cast, unpleasantnesses are merely part of the game. But to 
most Canada has no appeal. The amenities of life in England, 
the great availability of interesting and inexpensive things to 
do, are almost completely lacking. In their place the English- 
man will find, at the best, interests foreign to his habits and 
taste (and as he is English they will remain foreign); at the 
worst and most general, American crudities. Culturally 
Canada is not quite so barren as Mr. Knight suggests; if one 
knows where to look for them there are to be found enough 
intelligent interests to be some small comfort, but in the main 
he will see culture pursued in a pietistic spirit and a sketchy 
fashion, the hunt usually ending in a hullabaloo of cultural 
revivalism. 

Working conditions he will find distinctly unpleasant, unless 
he is exceptionally lucky; loyalty, either to fellow-workers 
or to employers, is uncommon, and standards of workmanship 
are generally inferior, slovenly, and amateurish. Politically, 
Canada is positively revolting to the Englishman. Canadian 
politics appear to him, and are to a great extent in fact, a bitter 
squabble about nothing in particular between groups of poli- 
ticians of very doubtful honesty. If he were to discuss politics 
as he would in England, if he even displayed a sustained interest 
in politics, as do most Englishmen in England where politics 
are a reality, he would be thought a little mad, for in Canada 
no one is interested in politics between elections. Above 
everything else, perhaps, that attachment to a locality, which 
is one of the few characteristics common to most Englishmen, 
finds little to thrive on in Canada, and largely from this springs 
the perpetually underlying feeling of dissatisfaction which 
afflicts so many of us, irrespective of our good or bad fortune. 

In spite of all this (and in the main I think it would be sub- 
stantiated by nine out of every ten Englishmen living in Canada) 
the fact remains that by far the greater number of Englishmen 
who come to Canada stay here, or go home only to return, 
and that most of those who come bring with them very little 
capital. They come and they remain because, though life 
is less pleasant than in England, there are more opportunities 
here than there. 

_ It is plainly evident, then, that Mr. Knight’s advice to 
intending emigrants stands in need of vital alteration. He 
says, ‘Stay where you are; for those without money there 
is nothing here,” which sounds very much like ‘* Don’t come 
to Canada unless you don’t need to ’’—and that to a country 
Which you won't like, anyway! My advice would be, ‘“ Don’t 
come unless you really have to, for you won’t like it. But 
the more nearly hopeless your condition in England, the more 
reason why you should come to Canada, where your chances 
of an independent livelihood are immeasurably better.” This 
advice is offered as confidently to the University graduate 
as to the labourer, and I would modify it only so far as to say 
‘Don’t come absolutely penniless, and if you are reliably 





informed that times are a bit dull in Canada (which they are 
not at present), hold out a few months, if possible, until things 
brighten up. It won’t take long.” 

When the extravagances of “ boosterism’’ and propaganda 
have been discounted, Canada is still sufficiently a land of 
opportunity to be an attractive alternative to dependence and 
disappointment in England.—Yours, etc., 

E. J. Soutssy. 

728 Catherine Street, Fort William, 

Ontario, Canada. 
December 6th. 


THE DURHAM COALFIELD 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—The article on the villages in the Durham coalfield 
in your issue of December 31st must fill all your readers with 
horror. Can nothing be done to rouse our consciences, so that 
we refuse to tolerate such conditions ? It seems futile to saddle 
Mr. Baldwin with the responsibility for this state of things. 
He has the apathy of the nation behind him. Could that but 
be roused, he would be roused too. Can you make no practical 
suggestion by which your readers can make their voices heard ? 


—Yours, etc., Susan LIvVEING. 
19 Ashburnham Road, Hastings. 
January 2nd. 


THE TRADE UNION ACT AND ELECTION 
FIGHTING FUNDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your last week’s issue you mention the possibility 
of adverse results at the next General Election likely to occur 
through the “ political levy” clauses of the Trade Union Act 
coming into force. In this connection should we not emphasise 
the point that if the Liberal and Labour Parties can only get 
out of one another’s way at elections, both would materially 
increase their representation in Parliament, and at the same 
time reduce the Tory representation, which is so very much 
greater than is warranted by the voting throughout the country ? 

To those who believe that the “‘ greatest common measure ”’ 
of the Liberal and Labour policies would result in welcome 
legislative and administrative reforms, the case for avoiding 
triangular contests is overwhelming. But even those members 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties who can only regard the other 
party with the same repugnance as they do the Tories, should 
admit the case against triangular contests. For even though 
we may profess to be indifferent as to whether Tories are replaced 
by our other opponents, we should recognise that in many 
cases the defeated Tory will be replaced by members of our own 
party. It is wanton waste of party funds to squander them over 
triangular contests. How much better to come to some arrange- 
ment to concentrate on straight fights with Toryism.—Yours, 
etc., 


Bury, Lancs. 
January 2nd. 


Miscellany 
THE BLOCKED JET 


“ FUNNY thing happened to me coming back 
A from Cairo yesterday,” said young Mr. Smith. 

“The old car suddenly stopped in a very rotten 
place and I couldn’t start her again. I thought she must 
have run out of petrol, so I pushed in my spare two 
gallons. She started up like a bird. When I got home I 
measured what I had left and it was all of two gallons. How 
the deuce do you account for that ? ” 

‘“* Dirty jets,” said the experienced Mr. Prewitt without 
hesitation, “‘ or dirt in the carburettor somewhere. You 
know, you ought to have the carburettor down every week 
or so.” 

** All very well for you people who love messing about 
with the guts of a car,’ returned young Mr. Smith. “I 
don’t. Apart from filling up the old car with water and so 
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on once in a while I prefer to go on driving it till something 
jolly well refuses to function.” 
** Ah, you don’t know how to treat a car,” said Mr. 


Prewitt. ‘“‘Now I... . ” and the verandah of the club 
resounded with a well-worn theme. 
ok a * aa OK 


Young Mrs. Smith was soft and fluffy, and she was 
feeling the heat. 

**Come for a run down to El Ghamr after tea?” sug- 
gested her husband. 

So they took the worn mud road leading up the Nile Valley. 
With the north wind behind them it was still very hot and 
stuffy. A flood of light from the westering sun poured in 
under the hood, and every now and then when the road 
ran along the bank of the river a fierce reflected light and 
heat flamed up at them from the surface of the muddy 
water. The road, like all other Egyptian country roads, 
called for heedful driving. It was carried along on a bank 
with a ten-foot drop on one side into a canal bottomed 
with sticky black mud, and on the other into an endless 
succession of unfenced irrigated fields. The width of the 
road varied greatly and its edges were much broken. A 
man really had to watch both sides of the road at once. 

They passed through two or three villages. Following the 
custom of the country, the width of the road at these spots 
was reduced to little more than the width of one car, and 
upon the resultant narrow cleft between mud _ buildings 
the doorways of houses and yards debouched. At frequent 
intervals a donkey or cow would emerge and lurch amiably 
across the road, causing young Mrs. Smith to clutch her 
husband’s arm with a nervous exclamation. The villages 
were not a pretty sight. Grey walls of mud-brick are so 
unlovely in themselves that hardly any trick of celestial 
lighting at dawn or sunset is capable of redeeming them. 
And the inhabitants within these walls were equally de- 
pressing to a civilized mind: mangy dogs which snapped at 
the car, chickens nearly naked with feather-eating, small 
filthy children with rosettes of flies round their eyes and 
nostrils, who shouted for baksheesh. Also as they passed 
through these human ant-heaps they were assailed by a 
terrible latrine-smell from the over-populated ground never 
washed by rain from one year’s end to the next. 

“Ugh!” said young Mrs. Smith, who had, as the books 
say, been delicately nurtured. 

The animals were coming home in the evening light and 
adding to the difficulties of the road. Mr. Smith edged his 
way past flock after flock of sheep and goats, mingling his 
cloud of dust with theirs. Water-buffaloes tore themselves 
from the small children in charge of them, and either 
plunged down the bank into the fields or careered along in 
panic. Camels swung their hind-quarters solemnly and 
absent-mindedly across the road in front of the car. “* Great 
invention, four-wheel brakes,” said Mr. Smith. 

They had turned and were coming home. Far away on 
their right hand the high clean scarp of the desert shone in 
the last rays of the sun like an old pink wall. They entered 
one of the villages, and all wide prospects and bright, clean 
things were suddenly as if they had never been. 

** Look out /”’ screamed Mrs. Smith. As she opened her 
mouth a little boy darted out from a doorway within a 
few feet of them. Her husband jammed on the brakes. 
** Pulled up in three yards,” he said with satisfaction. But 
nothing on earth could have saved the child. 

Mrs. Smith sat back feeling very sick. Even while her 
husband was getting out to see what damage had been 
done the street seemed to fill with people from one side to 
the other. A solid mass formed up before and behind. 

** Killed instantaneously I should think,” said Mr. Smith, 
reseating himself at the wheel. ‘I don’t think there is 
anything at all we can do. Of course, I must report it at 
the Sahel police post.” 


a 


The crowd was standing quite still and talking, telling 
itself what had happened. It was a curious crowd, not ay 
angry crowd. It was fingering the headlights and the 
pretty little honey-combings of the radiator. A woman 
came out of one of the holes in the wall and began to ery 
in a strained nerve-racking voice. The crowd shifted 
uneasily on its feet like a bunch of steers. 

A big fellah in a faded blue gallabiya pushed his way up 
to the running-board. He was a powerful man, beautifully 
muscled, with a fass on his shoulder. He thrust his formid. 
able head close to young Mr. Smith’s. 

“Money,” he said. ‘‘ His mother wants money. Yoy 
killed her son.” 

** It was not my fault,” answered Mr. Smith. Before his 
eyes he could see very clearly the injunction on his insurance 
policy : ‘* Admit no liability.” ‘“‘ Admit no liability.” He 
had no intention of doing so. The child had committed 
suicide. 

““Money,” said the big fellah again. 
son.” 

** I tell you,” said young Mr. Smith as well as his Arabic 
would allow him, “ no one could have avoided hitting that 
child. I’m very sorry indeed that it has happened. If 
you saw it you had better come with me in the car to make 
a statement to the police.” 

*“* You killed her son,” said the big fellah. ‘“‘ Is it not so?” 

“I can’t stop here all night,” said young Mr. Smith. 
“* Get in if you’re coming.” He blew his horn several times 
and the crowd in front of his radiator began to press very 
slowly back towards the sides of the road. It was so 
narrow that they hardly had room to move. 

At that moment a wail came from his wife: “‘ Oh George, 
drive on. I can’t stand it another minute. This dreadful 
man.” 

Preoccupied with his big fellah Smith had not been 
paying any attention to the other side of the car and the 
creature who was begging there. No wonder his wife 
shrank up against him with wide-open eyes of horror, away 
from the groping hands. The creature was in the last stages 
of syphilis. Young Mr. Smith’s patience gave out with a 
rush. 

“‘Oh—God damn you, go away!” he shouted. 

The hands still implored. The half-blind eyes peered. 

“* Baksheesh !”” said the croaking voice. 

“ George, drive on! Drive on! They'll give way when 
you stast..... George! This man! The smell! | 
shall be sick or go crazy.” 

At the urgency in his wife’s voice Mr. Smith’s nerve sud- 
denly snapped. He stamped on the self-starter. The 
engine sprang into life. He hooted wildly and ploughed 
forward. The people tried to fall back on either side, but 
they could not be quick enough. Two went down. He 
could have got through to the open road beyond the 
village if he could have increased his speed. But the engine 
coughed and spluttered a little and then died with finality. 
The two men he had knocked down were yelling. Someone 
waved a naboot and there was a rush for the running- 
boards. Immediately the entire car was covered with a 
mass of assailants like an injured wasp attacked by ants. 

Two days later the police found in a field of sugar-cane a 
battered thing which might once have been young Mr. 
Smith. Nothing which might have passed for Mrs. Smith 
was ever found at all. Perhaps her remains were burnt in 
the great fire which consumed half the houses in the village 
on the night of the tragedy. The people had been busy 
burning the wreck of the car when an explosion had set 
light to the dry maize-stalks on the roof of a house. 

* * * * - “ 


** Now I ask you,” said Mr. Prewitt in subsequent dis- 
cussion at the club, “ why didn’t he drive on and get 


“You killed her 
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through somehow ? He couldn’t have been out of petrol or 
his tank wouldn’t have exploded afterwards. I'll bet you 
he hadn’t taken the trouble to clean his jets. Now1....” 


E. R. Morrovucu. 


Drama 
A NEW CHRISTMAS PLAY 


T is a little surprising that the extraordinary vogue 
of Peter Pan has not produced any successful 
rivals. First given in 1904, Sir James Barrie’s 
play has held its supremacy among the annual 

crop of theatrical fantasies for adults and children for 
the last twenty-three years, and it is an interesting 
fact that in spite of the great change in the habits and 
character of the people of this country since the war, 
Peter Pan remains as popular as ever. Is it because, 
never having been real, it could not become unreal, 
or is it that this play has the universal quality, not 
of great drama, but of the popular fairy tale ? Twenty- 
three years is, after all, too short a time of trial to give 
any play a permanent place in our dramatic literature, 
so that we need not in any case attempt to answer 
the question; but it is interesting to examine Peter 
Pan and see if we can find qualities of permanence in 
it. And helpful to our examination should be a com- 
parison with the Arts Theatre Club production this 
week of Mr. W. Griffin’s Tod the Tailor, which the 
author describes as “‘ A Song of Sixpence for all Ages 
(and for all Seasons), but particularly for the Christmas 
Season.” 

There are a number of points of resemblance between 
the two plays. For example, Mr. Griffin’s play is 
described as ‘‘ a fairy-story on the edge of metaphysics,” 
also as an ‘‘ entertainment with a proper respect for 
the intelligence of children, both old and young.” 
Barrie makes Peter “a boy who would not grow up,” 
and Mr. Griffin makes Tod a tailor who seeks to become 
aman. Tod, henpecked by his wife, brow-beaten by 
his customers, stung by the scornful adage, “ seven 
tailors do not make a man,” leaves his home in search of 
adventure, fights a dragon, wins a Princess and— 
“daring novelty,” explains Mr. Griffin, “‘ remains 
by choice faithful to his own wife.” Mr. Griffin’s 
play is not written for real children, but for adult 
children ; whereas Barrie with his skilful use of pirates, 
of Red Indians, of children living in a house in a wood, 


of playing at being grown-ups and at all sorts of make- - 


believe has known how to touch almost every childish 
passion, from the love of pillow-fights to the hatred of 
restraint. Mr. Griffin certainly makes Tod fight an 
extremely dangerous looking dragon—well designed 
by Mr. Cyril Kelsey and Mr. Stephen Coffin—but it is 
a very “metaphysical” fight, for the dragon is no 
real dragon, but only the incarnation of Tod’s fear of 
the unknown. In fact, Mr. Griffin is too intent upon 
his moral to write a children’s play, and his moral is the 
very questionable one that real dangers do not exist in 
the world, but only in the imagination, and that when 
faced they fade into shadows. This isthe reason why I 
described Tod the Tailor as a play for adult children. 
Is there not a certain sentimentality in this idea that 
Tod has only to be brave enough to succeed in con- 
quering the dragon? Have not the multitudes of 
dragons of real life often eaten up the “ heroes ” who, 
armed no better than with bravery, went to meet them ? 
Surely more goes to the making of a hero than courage ? 
This point wfil need special emphasis if, as many believe, 
the public is going to be swept along in a wave of reaction 
against the shallow intellectualism of the last twenty 
years. It isnot asso many will pretend in the days to come 
—and indeed are already pretending—that the intellect 


has failed us, but that the intellect has been too narrow 
and superficial and has thus ignored a large part of life. 
Sir James Barrie’s play is not a serious work of art 
either in the nineteenth century sense or in the modern 
sense. It is a mere piece of fancy like the nonsense 
of Edward Lear. It is thus above or below, but certainly 
beyond that criticism which relates literature and drama 
to life. And it is, I think, symptomatic of the change 
that is now taking place that even in writing a Christmas 
fantasy Mr. Griffin makes a serious effort to relate his 
invention to a wider experience than that of the purely 
literary or dramatic sense. But in the reaction against 
the intellect and more particularly against that material- 
istic outlook which denied or at least ignored the more 
spiritual passions of man, there is a danger. Mr. 
Griffin is so anxious to assert the value of the courage 
which makes us face facts instead of seeking a com- 
fortable retreat from the battlefield of life that he falls 
into the error of suggesting that no one is ever killed 
upon that battlefield—in other words that the danger 
is a sham and only exists to frighten us. No doubt there 
is a sense in which this is true; but it is true only in 
that more profound and far-seeing vision which can 
perceive in the corpse of the hero lying slain by the 
dragon another sort of victory. To pretend that the 
dragon can never defeat the man is a piece of senti- 
mentality which fosters just the kind of illusion which, 
when dispelled with barbarous suddenness—as, sooner or 
later, it certainly will be—leaves men the victims once 
again of a despairing materialism. 

Another symptomatic feature of Mr. Griffin’s play 
is his “‘ daring novelty,’ Tod’s faithfulness to his wife. 
We are, to-day, not far off from a reaction which will 
place conjugal faithfulness upon the highest pinnacle 
among the virtues. Here, again, we shall be flying 
from one sentimentality to another. There is the 
sentimentality of the brothel and also the sentimentality 
of the domestic hearth. One is as bad as the other. 
True virtue is rare and individual and cannot be put so 
easily into a formula. Gertrude, Tod’s wife, is por- 
trayed in the prologue as a shrew and an ugly shrew. 
Did she deserve Tod’s loyalty ? Or is loyalty a virtue 
in itself irrespective of the object ? Yes, but only a naive 
and ingenuous spirit will stop there. For themajority 
who must have rules by which to regulate their conduct 
—being incapable of enduring the arduous responsibility 
of acting for themselves—‘* loyalty ”’ is a good, and will 
soon be a very fashionable, catchword. None will 
resent this more than the few who are capable of 
loyalty, and have been loyal where their own judgment 
has told them they ought to be loyal,during the days 
when loyalty was not fashionable. Loyalty to a good 
cause is better than loyalty to a bad cause, and Mr. 
Griffin in his simplification of the issues has made his 
fairy story too superficial to have metaphysical value, 
while at the same time it is not fanciful or ingenious 
enough to compete with Peter Pan as a pure artifice. 

The best part of Mr. Griffin’s entertainment was the 
satire on Kings, Queens and Governments in Acts I. 
and III. Mr. Richard Goolden’s King Hobo was a 
constant delight, and whenever he was on the stage the 
audience was kept in a ripple of laughter. He showed 
extraordinary resourcefulness in extracting humour 
from every line he had to utter, and he was well 
supported by Mr. Wallace Evennett as Panjandrum, 
the King’s Prime Minister. Equally good was Mr. 
Edward Chapman’s performance as Thomas Tod. 
Another excellent feature of this production was the 
costumes and scenery, which were designed by Miss 
Jean Campbell with the help of Miss Taylor and Mrs. 
Webb. The dresses of the King and Queen, of the 
Pricker cf the King’s Conscience and of the tailors were 
particularly successful. The music played by the 
attractive combination of viola, oboe and bassoon 
was a welcome change from the ordinary. 

J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


INCE writing, on this page, about Boswell and on the 
S respective views of Macaulay and Carlyle about him, 
I have been inundated with correspondence; a 
phrase which in journalese means that the writer of an 
article has received four or five letters. One of these was 
printed in the last issue of this paper, and since three out 
of five of my correspondents take up the same point as 
Professor Campbell, and quote, or refer to, the same passage 
in Shakespeare, I will begin this week by returning to the 
point in question. The passage which I quoted from 
Carlyle ran as follows : 

But for ourselves, let every one of us cling to this last article 
of Faith, and know it as the beginning of all knowledge worth the 
name: That neither James Boswell’s good Book, nor any other 
good thing, in any time or in any place, was, is or can be performed 


by any man in virtue of his badness, but always and solely in spite 
thereof. 


It was my affable comment upon it, “‘ I hope you will not 
cling to Carlyle’s last article of Faith,’ against which they 
all protested ; though had I been content to quote from 
Henry V., , 
There is sofne soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out, 
they would have had, I gather, no quarrel with me. I do 
not see myself that the assertion that there is “ some 
soul of goodness in things evil” is either more or less 
“* devastating ” (to use Professor Campbell’s word) than 
to say that bad qualities in human nature, or bad actions, 
sometimes have good results. Indeed, the phrase, “ the 
soul of goodness,” if literally interpreted, suggests a greater 
degree of ethical scepticism than the admission that things 
bad in themselves may be productive of good results. The 
context in which Henry V. utters that comment upon life 
shows that effects, not essences, were present to the poet’s 
mind, as they also were to mine; and that, as in the case 
of many of Shakespeare’s aphorisms, its application was 
more trivial than the aphorism itself. The English king 
goes on to remark that the imminent peril in which they 
all are on the morning before Agincourt has at least 
the beneficial result of making them early risers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry. 


How far this comment on the situation, thoroughly in 
keeping with the character of that breezy monarch, reas- 
sured the more apprehensive of his generals must be left 
to the imagination. 

* * * 

What prompted me, however, to insert that gentle 
caveat was Carlyle’s vociferous emphasis that never, never, 
never, in this world did good come out of evil, “‘ but always 
and solely in spite thereof.” When a man shouts like 
that it means that he wants very much to believe some- 
thing, but that he has not yet convinced himself of it. 
I have a great admiration for Carlyle as a writer, an 
zsthete and a humorist; but that he ever really got 
beyond “‘ The Ever-lasting No” stage in Sartor Resartus 
is clear, though he continued to thunder as from the top 
of an affirmative Sinai for the rest of his life. What 
obliquities of dramatic vision resulted from his “ con- 
viction”’ that History was a Bible, and that “right”’’ and 
‘““might”’ were different aspects of the same thing, it 
is easy for us, who are not under the spell of his prodigious 
originality, to see. Carlyle was a great artist ; but, funda- 
mentally, apart from his genius, a Calvinistic atheist 
who rose to fame for not being one. There is a record 
of an amusing passage of arms between him and the young 
Vernon Harcourt, who on that occasion asked him to 
explain how it was, according to the Carlylean reading of 


ee 


history, that while the work of Oliver Cromwell had left 
hardly a trace upon the institutions of his country, on the 
other hand that of Ignatius Loyola, who was certainly 
a child of Satan, should have stood the test of time. The 
sage’s reply was emphatic, but only to the effect that at 
least one thing was certain: a young man who raised 
such a question would inevitably go to hell. 
* * * 

The object of my article of December 24th was to steer 
a middle course (that level path on which critical truths 
may so often be picked up by those without genius) between 
Carlyle’s and Macaulay’s view of Boswell. Clearly, it was not 
true that Boswell had written the best biography in the 
English language merely in virtue of being a fool (Macaulay); 
obviously, too, a dignified, morally improved Bozzy would 
not have necessarily written an even better one (Carlyle), 
I suggested that Boswell’s natural fatuity, which was deep, 
had indirectly helped him as an artist. It had counter. 
acted in him that fear-of-giving-himself-away disease, 
which confines the talents of authors; and, I might have 
added, contributes a constant dramatic interest to the 
scenes he described. Both historians were right in one 
respect and wrong in another ; in short, the case of Boswell 
was, in the world of books, an instance of good coming 
out of evil, strength out of weakness. It was as clear 
to me that without those faults in Boswell which excite 
the contempt of strong natures, the Life of Johnson would 
never have got itself written, as it was that Pope’s cane 
would never have descended upon his enemies with precisely 
that (to us) exhilarating sting, had not the arm of “the 
little cripple”? been invigorated by petty rancours and 
unforgiving spite—ignoble qualities. 

* * * 

The mention of Pope reminds me that there has recently 
appeared a poem in the manner of The Rape of the Lock, 
which in its dexterous elevation of the trivial into the 
mock-heroic, and in its skilful management of what the 
eighteenth century called “‘ machinery,” is worthy of the 
master. A reviewer has already praised in these pages 
A Stitch in Time or Pride prevents a Fall (James Laver. 
Nonesuch Press. 3s. 9d.), but—since such events are 
necessarily very rare—it is as well to announce that a 
sparkling vivacious trifle has been added to permanent 
literature. Pastiche it is; but pastiche as good as an 
original, and with a flavour of its own. If the poem had 
been merely a resuscitation of eighteenth century detail 
and atmosphere, though the neatness and pungency of 
it would have still delighted, the achievement would not 
have been so remarkable. Mr. Laver’s triumph is to 
have completely assimilated into an old form the lighter 
irony of to-day, and treated not only the appurtenances 
of modern life, but his heroine herself— . 

Belinda, then, was modern—with an air, 

This age’s joy, her grandmama’s despair— 
as Pope, had he been a contemporary, would have handled 
both ‘‘ Belinda” and her modern setting. Pope was nevet 
entirely playful, nor is Mr. Laver: 


Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour or her new brocade, 
Forget her prayers or miss a masquerade. 


Thus Pope; now Mr. Laver: 


Then down the staircase to the street she sped, 
And praised the gods that she had kept—her head, 
Reflecting, as she gained her home, 

A joy resisted is a joy to come ; 

And she who is assailed, and runs away, 

May live to fight, and fall, another day. g 


In both cases it is the nice adjustment in verse of perfect 

verbal finish, of playful appreciation with a raillery just 

stopping short of merciless. satire, that delights us. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Day of Fortune. By Norman Matson. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

one Crystal and a Mother. By Exten Taytor. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Wild Oats Meadow. 
7s. 6d. 

Two of these books are about America. The third is about 
England. As none of them are remarkable novels, and all 
averagely good examples of their kind, it may be well to describe 
what these kinds are, and how the reader can acquire a rough 
knowledge of what a novel is about, without doing more than 
glance inside the cover. 

Excepting really good novels, the rest fall into two kinds, 
English and American; the one will probably be written by a 
woman, the other by a man. The English novel certainly, 
the American probably, will begin with childhood. This 
insistence on childhood is the radical defect of most ordinary 
novels of to-day. There are three reasons for this. Childhood 
is not in itself interesting, the great accounts of childhood are 
of abnormal childhoods, and the reader is now too wary to be 
caught with this familiar bait—which permits the novelist to 
meander about among the past, confident of hiding his egotism 


By Myranwy Pryce. Faber and Gwyer. 


under a thin coating of squalid charm, and behind a tender 


appeal to the universal experience of the race. Secondly, 
childhoods are nearly all wholly irrelevant to any plot ; memoirs, 
essays, poems are the proper place for accounts of childhood ; 
at the beginning of novels they only hold up the action, while 
giving a very poor idea of the characters—and lastly, the 
novelist is usually clever, and the childhoods of the clever are 
invariably unpleasant, a record of grievances and snubs, of 
too brutal perception and too smart replies. Then the childhood 
theme is usually introduced to show up the parents, a dreary 
device. Formerly the most touching feature of Victorian 
novels lay in such a situation as ‘“* Mother, why have those men 
taken father away?” ‘‘ There has been a dreadful mistake, 
my darling, but he will soon come back, for the law will put 
it right.” This has changed, however, to the child complaining 
with all the pained malice of the habitual eavesdropper or 
commenting brutally, with the penetration of self-pity, on the 
defects of the parents’ conjugal relations. 

The American novel will only not begin with childhood 
ifthe hero is a group hero (a family, a factory, a small town, a 
business, Or the American nation). In these cases it usually 
begins several generations further back with matter which is 
as irrelevant as childhood, but which yields that dazzling 
sequence of births and deaths which enables the book to appear 
as “epic.” The typical 100 per cent. American novel has 
almost invariably a group hero, and is usually a monument of 
wasted energy, sentimentality striving after realism, and an 
admirable talent for description being thrown away on life 
that is quite unworthy to be described. This vigorous material 
confidence provokes many exceptions, and these in turn fall 
into three classes, the romantic revolt against success in life 
and realism in literature having really a very narrow path of 
escape. If the novelist hates business, births and deaths and 
prosperity, he falls a victim to minority worship and writes 
about Indians, Mexicans, negroes or subject populations of 
America, finding in them the idealism which is his goal. If 
he is too reflective for those, he falls back on the past—tales 
of a grandmother, the old days on the farm, the novel of the 
orchard. If he is interested as well in style he is swallowed up by 
Europe. This type of American is invariably a culture snob. These 
uprooted self-exiled Americans, however, are mostly taking 
refuge from a life they were unfitted for rather than seceding 
in passionate rebellion ; hence a limpness in all their work, 
for the soft spot that caused their failures in their native land 
becomes a defiant timidity when they are landed on an indifferent 
Europe; hence the tepid quality of the expatriate American 
novel, which has only escaped vulgarity to become insipid 
instead. Many more American novels are halfway towards 
Europe, with a dullness about things American similar to 
that in caterpillars, who, when about to enter their chrysalis, 
go off their feed. The culture applauded in these American 
novels is nearly always the French literature of the end of the 
last century, the art for art’s sake movement which reveals the 
timidity rather than the defiance at the heart of these emigrants 
religiously escaping for the sake of their style. Flaubert, 
Verlaine, Huysmans, Baudelaire, Pater, Henry James and Mr. 
George Moore are alluded to most frequently by these intending 
fugitives, and a mention of one of them should place the book 
at once for the reader, just as that of an American real life 


writer will betray the fake epic, the ruthless saga about the most 
commonplace world. 


With the English novel we are in a different universe, the 
realm of the egotist, and the most dangerous kind of egotists, 
those who, for self-protection, have developed the gland of 
charm. Having so often bewailed the glut of feminine auto- 
biographies, there is little more to say about this except to warn 
the reader against the daydream which, always abused in these 
kinds of novels, leaves a sickening taste behind. The daydream 
is an immense discovery for the novel’s technique, but an 
innate capacity for luxurious wish fulfilment makes it an 
instrument to be handled with the greatest reluctance and care. 
The daydream should be crisp, terse and relevant to the plot, 
or else an exquisite and impersonal lyric like a simile from 
Homer or Paradise Lost. When the reader experiences a muzzy 
and unpleasantly tipsy feeling, it means the passage is auto- 
biographical, and probably the most trying form of auto- 
biography, the arrangement which self-worship dictates of how 
something might have happened could we have it all over again. 
These English autobiographies, however, at least end in marriage, 
while the American epics seldom end at all. They are, moreover, 
tender, graceful, and humorous books and their zeal for under- 
statement saves them from the terrible American faults of 
style (‘‘ powerful ” passages in the epic, rhetorical epigrams in 
the Europeanised form). The English cake is plain and eatable 
except for the dank spots where the mildew of childhood day- 
dreams and school friendships has lain its shadowy web; while 
the American is either massively stodgy and commemorative, 
thick with icing, or, like tea on a railway train, cut into thin, 
tasteless slices, not indigestible, but a little stale. If the reader 
can apply this classification to the main body of novels he 
will need no reviewer at all, only he must keep in mind the 
possibility of the grace of England, the vitality of America, 
or the enterprise of the Rive Gauche, producing at any moment 
a great work. 

Day of Fortune is typical of the American novel, it begins 

several generations back in Scandinavia; when it catches up 
the hero, there follow a hundred pages of childhood arranged 
in little sections under incidents, a sinister sign. The rest of 
the book takes the Norwegian family from Chicago to San 
Francisco, and the father from job to job, the hero from girl 
to girl. He ends up in New York after the rough and tumble 
of far western journalism, a young man with a new job, a new 
city, a new mistress, none recognisably different from the old. 
The book is very good of the kind, is full of vitality and incident 
and shows real power of description and observation ; unfor- 
tunately it is too long, for there is practically no plot and the 
home, the occupations, and the habitats of the Norwegian 
family are dull as their characters. A string of formless American 
towns, of similar houses, similar seasons, a collection of stan- 
dardised children, a few jobs, some births, deaths and marriages, 
and a succession of emotional and colourless girls abandoned 
in turn by the serious, enlightened and unfortunate young 
hero, all these compose the book, but are not really worthy 
data for the author to use for such moving and convincing 
deductions. The book, like most autobiographies, ends because 
it has reached the last page, but for no other reason. 
“One Crystal and a Mother is a novel about Chicago, strewn 
with epigrams and French quotations which reveal the author 
as well on the way to Europe. The style is so glittering and 
vulgar as to make the book almost unreadable. The exhibition- 
ism, the rhetoric, the slick epigrams are so crude that after a 
time they cease to mean anything at all, yet the book has a 
certain horrible vitality and one very good idea. The story is 
of a girl from Dakota who becomes a reporter on a paper in 
Chicago and through a series of clues and coincidences unravels, 
or nearly unravels, a highly mysterious situation which concerns 
nearly everybody in her book and most especially her editor. 
The atmosphere of murders, abductions, bigamy and foundlings 
is happily preserved, but the skill of the book lies in the con- 
clusion, where nothing is finally explained, so that the hungry 
maiden from Dakota might have managed to fabricate it all, 
and in the relief which the reader will not fail to feel when the 
insufferable heroine, bristling with intuition, conceit and culture 
snobbery, is finally snubbed, not only by the editor whom we 
feared was in love with her, but by every other character by 
whom she was attracted and whom we dreaded was about to 
give way. The atmosphere of urban summer heat is as com- 
petently and repellently presented as the book itself. 

Wild Oats Meadow is a relief from the strong meat of these 
first two books. It is marred by a wholly unnecessary piece of 
childhood at the beginning, in which daydreams and the diffi- 
culties of mother and father are by no means absent, but once 
this is past it resolves into a pleasant and intriguing psycho- 
logical novel, in which several country love affairs are made 
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the subject of a comparison of courtship between the old 
generation and the new. The heroine is just unattractive 
enough to make one annoyed that she should finally get married, 
but the anomalies of the Victorian love affair of her aunt and 
her fiancé’s father are delicately brought out, as are the diffi- 
culties of a mésalliance begun by their friends. It is a quiet 
book, with some good descriptions of Lincolnshire summer and 
English country life as it really is, while the psychological 
crises are rendered intelligible and direct. Of these books this 
is by far the most readable and amusing. Also there is little 
trace of autobiography except in the childhood chapters—not 
that autobiography is unfruitful, but that it deadens the author’s 
sense of proportion ; he is afraid to leave anything out, and 
even if it is a success, there is nothing left for him to write about 
after, for once he has been allowed to write about himself it 
is hard to settle down to objective plots. To write an auto- 
biographical novel is to live on capital, hence only permissible 
when, like Proust, you know you will not live to write about 
anything else. It is to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
—but the critic in any case would probably have killed it—for 
laying goose’s. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


TWO REPRINTS 


The Poems of John Philips. Edited by M. G. Ltoyp Tuomas. 


Percy Reprints. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 

The Seasons. By James Tuomson. With an introduction by 
Joun BeEReEsForRD. Illustrated by Jacquirer. Nonesuch 
Press. 25s. 


John Philips himself, we are told, displayed a certain uneven- 

ness of temper as often as his interminable Miltonic poem, 
Bleinheim, was mentioned. ‘‘I could not help it,’ he is reported 
to have said, ‘*‘ Mr. Secretary Harley made me write it—but 
God forgive him and” (after a pause) ‘‘God forgive me also.” 
We do not know whether his sensitiveness comprehended Cyder 
and The Splendid Shilling, other considerable pieces by which his 
name was posthumously remembered. Yet both these works 
deserved a penitential blush, and the present admirable reprint, 
we are afraid, may rather explain than in the least remove that 
cloud of deep obscurity with which his one-time reputation has 
now been long enveloped. Poor Philips, he was a laborious and 
excessively ill-paid poetaster, his chiefest claim on posterity 
whatever slight contributions he made to Thomson’s poetic 
progress. For Thomson’s reputation still survives, a modest 
rentier subsisting on the fund of renown it accumulated 
during the eighteenth century. A reader, normally susceptible 
of ennui, can hardly be expected to undertake the entirety of his 
poetical works, and will probably remain content—though this 
is an attitude Mr. John Beresford strongly reproves—with a 
merely desultory examination of The Seasons. 
* After all, to pursue a writer’s verse divagations beyond the 
established length, we demand support of precisely those qualities 
James Thomson lacked. Like Philips an impassioned student 
of Milton, he avoided the application of Milton’s severest lessons. 
His was the cult which revels in an exploitation of surface 
peculiarities, but cautiously shuns their underlying principle. 
And, again and again, we notice a Miltonic catch, a sonorous 
interplay of proper names, the ponderous unfolding of some 
vastly planned image, yet never feel the continual tension, 
unrelaxed, self-pitiless, which strains the vibrant fabric of true 
Miltonic verse. For—how definitely !—Thomson was a poet 
of the second order. And we shall surely be excused if we skirt 
his shoals and rapids, his dedicatory and narrative passages, 
trusting our enjoyment to such clear and smooth meanders as are 
recommended by some immediate charm : 


O’er peopled Plains they fair-diffusive flow, 
And many a Nation feed, and circle safe, 

In their soft Bosom, many a happy Isle ; 
The Seat of blameless Pan... 


There is Thomson’s easiest current and purest, most penetra- 
tive murmur. Louder, his verse runs more harsh, with a 
confused, distressful roar. Sometimes it attains the pitch of 
Young’s boisterous eloquence ; sometimes it flurries past in an 
adulterate, hence powerless rhetoric : 


. - the branching Oronoque 
Rolls a brown Deluge; and the Native drives 
To dwell aloft on life-sufficing Trees, 
At once his Dome, his Robe, his Food, and Arms. 
Swelled by a thousand Streams, impetuous hurl’d 
From all the roaring Andes, huge descends 
The mighty Orellana. Scarce the Muse 


Dare stretch her Wing o’er this enormous Mass 
Of rushing water... 













——e, 






Unfortunately, this confluence of furious streams is adequately 
and picturesquely described, not heard. We read, but seldo 
experience Thomson’s images, as Miltonic images are experience, 
A congregation of tremendous names, into which Milton seem, 
to have poured the fabulous weight and consequence of barbarig 
kingdoms, with Thomson serves for pedantry. The mechanig| 
subterfuge we are rarely allowed to forget. Thomson’s invention 
was corpulent, slow moving, but its ear was not indelicate, } 
could hear the finer provocations of its medium, tossing and 
plunging through a cumbrous measure : 

Nor undelighted, by the boundless Spring, 

Are the broad Monsters of the foaming Deep ; 

From the deep Ooze and gelid Cavern rous’d, 

They flounce and tumble in unwieldy Joy ... 

Then, we owe to Thomson a peculiar sort of pleasure, enhanced 
by the comfortable format and beautiful type of his latest reprint, 
always limited, yet, occasionally, very keen. And Thomson, 
as well as Young, another writer who might, perhaps, be 
classified as belonging to the false dawn of Romanticism, 
occasionally surprises us with a startling combination of epithets 
or curiously bold effect, which you would have thought bette 
suited to a nineteenth century poet. Generally, of course, he 
preferred to orchestrate the narrow range of traditional melodies, 
They recur, and we are usually warned of their recurrence: 

He comes! He comes! in every Breeze the Power 

Of PHILOSOPHIC MELANCHOLY comes! 
Thomson ponders, amplifies and complicates his theme, till there 
is something a little operatic in its volume, its assurance and, 
even, in its agreeable blatancy. 































JOHNSON AND LYND 


Dr. Johnson and Company. By Rosert Lynp. 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


With an impish enjoyment Mr. Lynd, at the very opening 
of this attractive little book, recites, in a kind of rosary of 
exultation, the qualities which made Dr. Johnson difficult in 
society. After a detailed catalogue, supported by examples of 
undoubted authenticity, he sums up: 

Poor, repulsively ugly, uncouth, with disgusting table-mannems, 
surly, irascible, a bully, intolerant, dirty, slovenly and _ ridiculous 
in dress, eccentric, unhealthy, morbid and gloomy, haunted bya 
bad conscience, tormented by the fear of insanity and death— 
one would say it was the portrait of a sworn misanthropist, doomed 
to avoid and to be avoided by his fellow-men. 


The charges—Mr. Lynd proclaims it almost triumphantly—are 
true; and it is equally true that in Johnson every defect was “‘ more 
than counterbalanced by a corresponding virtue.” Yet the 
secret of Dr. Johnson’s enormous popularity, almost incredible 
likeableness, cannot be quite discovered by such a recitation 
of good and bad qualities. That secret resided in something 
simpler than the fact that people forgave his bad qualities for 
the sake of his sterling ones ; it is not to be explained even by 
his gigantic prestige as an arbiter of letters in an age which loved 
standards, certainty and positiveness of statement. Dr. Johnson 
was popular because in an age when many men of genius were 
climbers, sycophants and envious, he was unselfish and had a 
passionate liking for his fellow-creatures ; and in an age when 
most men with pretensions to any social position were the 
prophets or the victims of an artificial code of manners, he 
was a perfectly natural human being. He had his poses and 
virtues, but they were his own, not dictated by any code or 
coterie. Such a man in such a society enjoyed the advantages 
that simplicity always gives. It is true Jonathan Swift was, 
in his way, a free man, but Swift’s servitude to some dark 
spirit in himself was so extreme and eccentric that it prevented 
him, devoted and loyal friend though he was, from enjoying 
what Johnson enjoyed, the applause of the company. Even 
the gloom and morbidity of Johnson had a quality which 
made most men recognise them as akin to similar alarms ™ 
their own souls: no man in his own day, and few before or since, 
has had the misfortune or the strength to share the horrors of the 
hell which haunted the morose imagination of Swift. 

The title of Mr. Lynd’s book is the clue to its method and 
his interpretation of Johnson’s character. He sees Johnson, 
and makes us see him, as a man avid of company—good company, 
equal company when he could have it—but, at any rate, company: 
After two brilliant chapters in which he paints the portraits of 
Johnson and Boswell, he takes us into that exciting, divers 
and talkative society, in which Johnson moved, which he 5° 
largely directed. He makes it perfectly plain that — 
great art was expression—and the expression especially © 
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opinions. Never was conversation less egotistic than his. 
He loved a discussion as much as most men love a self-satisfied 
silence; and his love for it was not lessened by the fact that 
he generally got the better of his opponent, and if he didn’t 
out-argue could out-roar him. But it must be noticed that his 
roars were kept for his friends, or for men with whose opinions 
he generally agreed. He does not roar at Jack Wilkes; and 
though he may have laughed at Goldsmith, he laughed at 
him with an intelligence not displayed by some of his friends. 
It is a grievous pity that Goldsmith did not write an auto- 
biography, or take to himself some Irish Boswell; one would 
like to have his opinion of Garrick, or of Walpole, who 
called him “an inspired idiot.” He, no doubt, got a quiet and 
exquisite pleasure in noticing the lengthening of the legs that he 
pulled ; but he has not conveyed his delectation to us. We 
can only smile in silent sympathy. Mr. Lynd defends “poor 
Poll” with gallant skill : 

I confess I find it difficult to accept these unflattering accounts of 
Goldsmith as a conversationalist. The truth is, I think, that he 
was to the last something of an alien in the Johnson circle and had 
a mind never quite adapted to the rhythm of its speech. Even 
the evidence of the witnesses against Goldsmith, indeed, if we 
examine it, has a way of turning out to be evidence in his favour. 
Mrs. Thrale, for instance, quotes as an example of his imbecility the 
remark; ‘‘I would advise every young fellow setting out in life 
to love gravy,” imagining that he spoke quite seriously, because 
he said that he ‘“‘had formerly seen a glutton’s eldest nephew 
disinherited because he never could persuade him to say he liked 
gravy.” In the post-Gilbertian age it is obvious even to the 
humourless that Goldsmith was making a joke. He probably made 
the mistake, however, of joking with a perfectly serious face. 


Mr. Lynd emphasises, if that word can justly be used of an 
author who never underlines nor needs to, the fact that Johnson, 
till the end of his life, made friends with people much younger 
than himself. When Boswell first met him he was only twenty- 
two to Johnson’s fifty-five ; and there is ample evidence in his 
association with Boswell, with Goldsmith, with Fanny Burney 
that Johnson paid the young the incomparable compliment 
of never condescending to their years, but treating them with 
the same seriousness and the same roughness which he gave to 
his contemporaries. He evidently had the faculty, not 
uncommon perhaps among men who do not overestimate 
temporal things, of ignoring the mere fact of a difference in 
age; it was no usual young man of twenty-seven who married 
Mrs. Porter, aged over, forty-seven. (Mr. Lynd is mistaken in 
giving the lady twice her husband’s years.) It is difficult to 
imagine whence the fallacy arose that Johnson was “ essentially 
a man’s man.” What that expression means is doubtful ; 
but if it means a man who cannot get on with women, Johnson 
was emphatically the opposite. He could not get on without 
women, and did not try to ; and would put up with very tiresome 
ones, such as Mrs. Desmoulins, sooner than be without feminine 
companionship. One of the best chapters in Mr. Lynd’s book 
is devoted to Johnson’s female friends. His passion for com- 
panionship was no doubt often more easily satisfied by women 
who had more leisure to listen and to talk than some of his 
men friends, who had work of their own todo. And he preferred 
conversation with some sauce of intelligence : 

A man of sense and education should meet a suitable companion 
in a wife. It was a miserable thing when the conversation could 
only be such as whether the mutton should be boiled or roasted 
and probably a dispute about that. 


Although Mr. Lynd does not omit it, he scarcely maxes 
enough of the deep religious element in Johnson’s nature. 
After he has called him one of “ the great comic figures of 
literature,” he admits that “ it would be possible to find good 
arguments for portraying Dr. Johnson either as mainly a 
tragic or as mainly a comic figure.” I think here Mr. Lynd 
has been unduly influenced by the spirit of the age which tends 
to exalt laughter above thought, as it exalts pleasure above 
happiness. We may laugh at things in Johnson, but we do not 
laugh at Johnson as we do at Falstaff, a comic figure who falls 
into tragedy and by so doing destroys for most of us one of 
Shakespeare's plays. No doubt in a sense all human error 
and frailty has a comic side ; but in Johnson this does not 
make the man comic, for he has earned another reputation by 
. stubborn, central gravity on matters which only cynics and 
aa find comic. Much as I love his poetry and respect his 

edicated life, I find it hard not to regard Wordsworth as a comic 

te, for his gravity is misproportioned ; but while I can find 
= in Johnson, I can no more think of him as a comic character 
nan I can so think of Charles Lamb. Each of them moves, 
ere gallantry and courage, under the shadow of a solemnity 
Which is only comic if we believe human life itself to be the un- 
necessary farce of the eternal theatre. R. Ex.is Roserts. 


A POET’S PSYCHOLOGY 


The Locomotive God. By Wit.i1am ELtery LEonarp. 
man and Hall. 18s. 


Mr. Leonard is a poet, and there is much in this study of his 
life where poetry triumphs over analysis; but the book as a 
whole displays in a most distressing way the evil effects of the 
search for the significant. We have got into the bad habit of 
using the word “‘ significance ”’ absolutely—as if it were a quality 
like shape or size, independent (except in a system of pure 
metaphysic) of our view of the object, instead of a quality which 
we can give to any action or thought or happening. We make a 
thing significant often enough merely by calling it so; and in 
our insistence on the deep significance of THIS many altogether 
neglect the significance of THAT. Readers of Mr. Leonard’s 
moving sonnet sequence Two Lives will not need to be told that 
he has more than the common share of disaster and difficulty 
in his life; nor will they be surprised that he has been left 
shattered in health, the victim of agonising nervous troubles. 
He has for some two years subjected his past to psycho-analysis, 
acting as his own analyst, in an endeavour to find the basic 
cause of these ‘‘ phobias ”’ as he calls what we should prefer to 
call ‘* fears.” He believes he has found an explanation in a 
childish experience He was taken when he was a little over two 
years old to a railway station to meet his father. He waited on 
the platform, gazing down the track along which the train was 
tocome. It came: he was terrified and ran for rescue to a small 
friend, aged four, whom he calls Mary. Hence, he concludes, 
his fear of travel, and his passionate desire to get home. The 
unsatisfactory part of his theory is that for a great many years 
he had no such fear, and no such vehement desire. He did travel, 
and he did leave home. It is impossible for one who reads this 
book carefully not to come to the conclusion that Mr. Leonard 
has greatly increased his fear by his persistent determination 
that it has this infantile origin, and by his unwillingness to 
investigate other possible causes. We cannot traverse here the 
whole ground of psycho-analysis ; but it is plain, even from the 
facts that Mr. Leonard gives about his life, that there are many 
other incidents in it to which an equal or even greater significance 
might be attached. Too many analysts attach a disproportion- 
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ate importance to infantile experiences, forgetting that for many 
people the infantile period of mind is extended almost indefinitely, 
and that some experience undergone in later life may do just as 
much harm as one of childhood’s unhappy, suppressed tribula- 
tions. Mr. Leonard evidently does not believe that the mis- 
fortunes chronicled in Two Lives are a sufficient explanation of 
his neurasthenia. Perhaps they are not. But it is possible that 
his fears have their origin not in any particular experience, but 
in something apparently less definite. He tells us that, as a 
lonely, studious boy in a New England village, seventeen years 
old, he dramatised himself as Byron : 

I knew every line of Byron’s—this is not a figure of speech. I 
knew “Childe Harold ” practically by heart—this is not a figure 
of speech. And reverence and pity and love for Byron, need for 
Byron, was the nearest I ever came to that worship which the 
Christian heart and imagination experiences toward the divine 
Son of its creed. A slighting comment on Byron by a professor 
in my freshman year made me flush and tremble and all but sob 
in my seat . . . (Byron, Id like to talk this over with you sometime 
in the Elysian fields.) 

Mr. Leonard’s power of self-dramatisation has never left him ; 
and it seems to us a much likelier explanation of his fears than 
the buried—and now dug-up—recollection of a childish terror. 
For the man who dramatises himself is nearly always a lonely 
man, and fear is the child of loneliness. His loneliness is not 
that of a nature withdrawn from companionship recognised as 
desirable, but needing, for some high reason, to be foregone ; 
it is the loneliness of a man who hardly sees other people at all, 
or sees them only as projections of, or hindrances to, his own soul. 
Mr. Leonard’s mother kept a diary of her child’s sayings and 
of his daily experiences, and they have since written to one 
another about her entries ; and in commenting on one of these 
letters Mr. Leonard writes : 

In all that relates to my boyhood troubles she remembers with 
most certainty and detail and satisfaction her own motherly emo- 
tions and mothering acts. 

Here Mr. Leonard is certainly his mother’s son. Very rarely in 
this big book is there any sign of an effort to understand others’ 
points of view, others’ emotions; everything is related to 
himself, to his own sorrows, to his own spiritual anguish. The 
book is fascinating, although at times Mr. Leonard’s style 
becomes rather overcharged; his anxiety to make his point 
clear tempts him to over-elaboration. Apart from its value as a 
document of psychology, The Locomotive God will have, for those 
who can read it with sympathetic intelligence, much to reveal 
on the virtues and defects of American civilisation. 


LITTLE WARS 


The History of the British Army. Vol. XII. By The Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Macmillan. With a separate volume of maps. 
40s. 

Between 1839 and 1852 the British soldier followed his mercen- 
ary calling in so many queer places, and has left the record of 
his achievements in such inaccessible documents, that even Mr. 
Fortescue might have been expected to pant after him with some 
signs of faintness. Yet here is the XIIth volume of the great 
History, with its accompanying set of wholly admirable maps, 
and every bit as good reading as any of its predecessors. Mr. 
Fortescue has not been to Lahore for the archives of the Punjaub 
wars, for he could give neither the time nor the money, but he 
has waded deep into what he calls ‘“‘ the most disorderly and 
chaotic assembly of papers” he has ever encountered, ‘* The 
Secret Consultations of the Governor-General and Council of 
India.” On this collection he revenges himself for wearying and 
half-blinding him by describing it as incomplete, corrupt, ill- 
written, un-indexed, and therefore an appropriate monument of 
the administrative methods of the East India Company. But 
he has used it largely for his very careful and detailed account 
of the Afghan War, which fills most of the first half of the volume. 
Then follows the story of Charles Napier’s conquest of Scinde, 
of operations in China and in Gwalior, of the first Sikh War and 
George Grey’s operations in New Zealand, of the conquest of the 
Punjaub and the Burmese War, and finally of the campaign in 
South Africa in which Sir Harry Smith rounded off his adventur- 
ous career. 

“It is well known that nothing is so ruinous to soldiers as 
to be worked, worried and harassed to no purpose,” writes Mr. 
Fortescue, and adds in a footnote that ‘‘the British soldier’s 
phrase describes the process more tersely and forcibly than any 
other, but unfortunately it cannot be written down in full. 
The one thing he cannot stand is being ‘ dabout.’” And yet 
the record of these thirteen years seems on Mr. Fortescue’s 





ce, 


showing to contain very little else. There were a few command. 
ing officers who knew their business. General Gough is criticised 
for not being able to delegate duties to subordinates, but is 
stoutly defended against the ‘ wild talk about his fiery Irish 
temperament.” ‘* He was no wild Irishman, but a good, sound 
scientific soldier, with nothing especially Irish about him except 
his boiling courage.”” George Grey was a master of Maori 
warfare, and Sir Harry Smith, “‘ the soldier with the widest ran 
of active service that is, so far as I know, to be found in the 
records of the British Army,” would not have been recalled from 
South Africa if the Secretary for the Colonies had known any. 
thing about war. Charles Napier, at a time when the mili 
atmosphere in India was heavy with the disaster and disgrace of 
Afghanistan, never hesitated, an untried general with untried 
troops, to march into a re-entrant angle or to the attack of an 
enemy which outnumbered him by ten or fifteen to one. “]t 
is no ordinary commander who can perform such miracles,” 
Shelton, whose regiment turned out and gave three cheers on his 
death in Dublin in 1845, was an unpleasant character, but “ the 
brightest figure in the retreat from Kabul is that of this little 
cantankerous man, with his right sleeve empty, ever at the 
point of greatest danger, watching every movement with untiring 
vigilance, securing every point of vantage, husbanding the 
strength of every man, inspiring every soul of the rearguard with 
his own calm heroism, and foiling his fierce enemy with invincible 
energy and inexhaustible persistence.” And there were others, 
from Dalhousie, whom Mr. Fortescue can scarcely forgive for his 
** hysterical ’? despatches about Gough, but who could at least 
learn to organise a campaign, to that mulish and umbrageous 
person, Nott, who at least knew how to maintain discipline and 
keep his forces together. But on the whole, the British soldier 
was not lucky in the directing intelligences which settled his fate 
during these years. 

The classic example, of course, is the Afghan campaign, which 
gives Mr. Fortescue an opportunity after his own heart. He 
hates a Whig job, and it was a Whig job which made Auckland, a 
mediocre bachelor at the mercy of two clever sisters, Governor- 
General of India. He dislikes clever people who think they 
know about war, and Macnaghten, Torrens, Colvin, Burnes and 
the other “‘ politicals,”” on whose advice Auckland relied, knew 
much more about Oriental languages than they did about 
conducting an advance or a retreat. It infuriates him to see 
responsible military commanders being interfered with by 
amateur advisers, and the whole Afghan campaign was con- 
ducted by the diplomatists with the soldiers as their subordin- 
ates. He can be as severe as anyone with a soldier who fails 
in his duty or loses his nerve, and Keane and Elphinstone showed 
clearly enough that they were not up to their work. He may 
be a military historian, but he abhors needless suffering being 
inflicted on man or beast, and here is a record of waste, muddle 
and futility—money poured out, enemies recklessly stirred up, 
camels and horses dying by thousands of exhaustion, and at last 
an entire army reduced to six starving creatures cowering in 
Fatehabad while their enemies prepared at leisure to despatch 
them all but one, who rode alone and desperately wounded into 
Jalalabad. He demands at least a decent pretext for military 
operations, even against savages, and here is a British Army 
sacrificed to balance precariously a worthless and unwelcome 
usurper on a throne from which a strong and adequate ruler 
had been driven by force. So when he settles down to tell the 
story, with all the careful detail and all the narrative skill which 
we have learnt to expect from him, he makes of it a considerable 
contribution to the history of war. The real hero of it, as of the 
whole series of volumes, is the mercenary soldier himself, the 
man who struggled through the Indus Valley and hauled the 
guns over the Bolan and died in the Khyber, who accomplished 
so much in so utterly unworthy a cause. This historian of war 
at least has no illusions about it, unless it be an illusion to see m 
it an opportunity for common men to prove their manhood. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


The History of European Liberalism. By Guipo DE RUGGIERO. 
Translated by R. J. Coxzincwoop. Oxford University 
Press. 16s. 


This notable book falls into three parts, which deal with (1) 
the rise of Liberalism in Europe on the ruins of feudal liberty; 
(2) the historical forms of Liberalism—English, French, German 
and Italian ; and (3) the meaning and role of modern Liberalism. 
It is a pity no information is vouchsafed to the reader either by 
the translator and prefacer or by the publisher as regards its 
author. Some account of de Ruggiero’s previous productions 
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and affinities might have prepared the reader for a method of 
approach to political questions with which we in these countries 
are not familiar. The solutions de Ruggiero seeks for are specula- 
tive and critical ones. He comes from Naples and is therefore a 
philosopher. The influence of Croce and the neo-Hegelian 
school of that city in fact pervades this book. He has the pas- 
sion for speculative truth which nowadays seems to characterise 
the serious-minded Italian. Often in reading the pages of his 
History one recalls the Italian Press before its suppression, the 
partisans of the various parties producing columns of meta- 
physical polemic, invoking the names of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Vico and Hegel, Croce and Gentile. The castor-oil Fascists claim 
that they have put an end to that sort of thing ; but Mussolini 
even still is glad to have by his side a philosopher in Gentile. 

The Hegelian philosophy has been invoked by authoritarian 
extremists of the Right and Left ; but de Ruggiero interprets it 
as essentially a philosophy of liberty. In de Ruggiero’s view 
no political philosophy is so rich in content as Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right. The historical experience of the nineteenth century 
has vindicated the Hegelian view—extracted from the identift- 
cation of freedom with mind, and the consequent abandonment 
of the naturalism of the eighteenth century—of an organic de- 
velopment of freedom; and Hegel’s criticism of the theory of 
** natural rights *’ only serves to render more vivid his conception 
of the contrast between the constitutional State and the 
despotic. Early Liberalism found questionable affinities in the 
doctrines of naturalism, materialism and sensationalism which 
de Ruggiero defines in a striking passage : 

What, indeed, is materialism, but an attempt to convert human 
reason en bloc into matter, and compel it to organise, explain and 
in a sense to justify itself at the scientist’s bidding ? Naturalism, 
again, gives Nature so human a face that man comes to love him with 
filial piety. . . . Sensationalism while it claims to make intelligence 
a mere reflection of sense, in reality invests sensation with intelli- 
gence, and creates an empirical rationalism of dubious speculative 
validity, but of great practical value. 

England has been the hearth of empirical philosophy. So one 
can understand how de Ruggiero combines a scanty respect for 
the English contribution to the conception of liberty with a very 
high regard for the achievement of England in liberty’s practice. 
It seems to emerge from his account that in the contrast between 
England and Germany, the one country may be said to do the 
right thing for the wrong reasons, the other the wrong thing for 
the right ones! The practical value of “‘ empirical rationalism ” 
is that it is the model for all attempts “to co-ordinate and sys- 
tematise the diverse experience which forms the theatre of 
human activity.” The jusnaturalism of Locke arose from this 
source. It took an especially unattractive form in Bentham and 
the utilitarians. Here was combined the English love of the 
particular and concrete with the Illuminist’s faith in “* clear and 
self-evident reason’’—the experiences of rationalism being 
demonstrated in the logic imminent in business, and religion 
itself being considered as a sentimental, humanitarian reflection 
of the gospel of self-interest. For de Ruggiero, therefore, the 
reaction against laisser faire radicalism has served the cause of 
true liberalism. 

Two of his later chapters, one on Nationalism, the other on 
Church and State, are of especial interest. These are problems 
of obvious import ; how is liberalism to be applied to them ? 
De Ruggiero as an Italian writes with especial authority on 
Church and State, and since his conception of the relations of 
the two illustrate vividly his general attitude, we shall try to 
describe in a word what he has to say on this subject. The 
opposition (he holds) is fundamental ; but this fact should not 
draw Liberals towards anti-clericalism, nor reduce the State to 
agnosticism and positivism. Partisans of an accommodation, like 
some Catholic modernists, fear that Separatism will drive the 
Church deeper into illiberalism. But the Church by definition 
cannot sanction liberty as a spiritual value but must declare it 
contingent. The position of two historical associations like 
Church and State furnishes no occasion for “ vital dialectic.” 
On the other hand, the Church, by virtue of her necessary oppo- 
sition to the tendencies of the State towards Theocracy or 
Jacobinism, can often perform an important Liberal task, 
especially in Roman Catholic countries, and so far protect the 
individual conscience against tyranny. Perhaps de Ruggiero has 
here in mind Mussolini’s philosopher friend, Gentile, the hete- 
rodox Neapolitan, who seems to have leanings towards lay 
theocracy. The curious thing is that these considerations, based 
on the orthodox Neapolitan doctrine of Croce, confirm the 
practice of classical Italian statesmanship in refraining from 
any settlement of accounts with the Church. So long as the 
**Roman Question” remains open, the almost exclusively 
Italian character of the Vatican is disguised, and Italy retains 


unchallenged the imperial privilege of furnishing guides to a 
whole world. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Swinging Shutter. By C. Fraser-Stuson. Heinemann. 7, ¢q, 
This mystery (not detective) story has quite unusual dramatic 
qualities. It is a real “thriller,” full of tense scenes and goog 
‘curtains,’ and would make—perhaps has made—an admirable 
serial. But its plot is ludicrous. For that reason it is peculiarly 
interesting from a technical point of view. For it is far better ang 
more exciting reading than the average detective story, and however 
disappointed the reader may be when the “‘ mystery ”’ is revealed at 
the end, he cannot fail to admit that he has been thoroughly interesteq 
and intrigued by almost every page of it. The plot is fundamentally 
absurd because the villains have no criminal purpose. Their object 
is not only not illegal it is not even disreputable ; and why on earth 
they should have persecuted an old lady who had no power to influence 
their legitimate projects in any respect whatever, is never made clear, 
There is a final and most exciting attempt at a double murder, which, 
if it had been successful, would have wrecked the whole of the 
murderer’s scheme. In short, the machinery of the story is just 
nonsense. But it is an excellent tale all the same ; and we certainly 
hope that the writer will, in his (or her ?) next book, use his uncommon 
dramatic gifts to embellish a more credible and reasonabie tale. 


Premature Epitaphs, Mostly Written in Malice. By KEnsat Grezy, 
Palmer. 2s. 6d. 

Capital Levities. By T. Micwar. Pore. 
Lyncu and LADISLAS. 
and Blackett. 3s. 6d. 


With Lampoons Mr. Humbert Wolfe brought a new style into verse; 
he gave an air of innocence to his epigrams which made them appear 
as guileless as Stevenson’s Moral Emblems. Since then he has had 
many imitators. Premature Epitaphs is plainly modelled on Lam. 
poons, and, of course, it is nothing like as good. The perfect facility 
which is essential to the epigram is lacking. Capital Levities is better 
because it is more original. There is a genuine and joyful contempt 
in Capital Levities, masked by an unwinking gravity. This quatrain 
on Chelsea is typical of Mr. Pope : 

In this place many artists live— 
A circumstance which tends to give 
The district an unpleasant name, 
For which the artists are to blame. 


Mr. Belloc rejoices, in a Preface, over the fact that one may directly 
call a man a blackguard in verse by some license which is not extended 
to prose. Both of these books have an added spice for this reason. 
Capital Levities is well illustrated with nonsensical drawings. 


Illustrated by Boxvy 
Preface by HtLarrE BELioc. Hurst 


Fifty Years in a Changing World. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. Cape, 
16s. 

Sir Valentine Chirol had twenty years of intimate association with 
the Times, first as special correspondent and then as director of the 
foreign department. While acting as representative of the Times 
in Berlin, during the ’nineties, he made himself the chief of those 
English journalists who charged themselves with the task of making 
known the nature and purpose of William II’s designs. His memories, 
however, go back much earlier than that. As a youth of nineteen 
he had seen the conquering Prussians in Paris and the tragedy of the 
Commune. He knew Turkey and Egypt under the old conditions, 
Persia under the last of the autocratic Shahs, China under the Empress, 
and India just as, in Ripon’s time, it was passing out of the long 
spell of quiet which followed the Mutiny. These reminiscences begin 
with Paris in 1871 and end with the picture of the Peace Conference 
forty-eight years later, with a hopeful word upon the new Europe 
in the closing pages. Sir Valentine writes with a knowledge and 
competence which few men living can equal, and consequently there 
is something valuable and fresh in every one of his twenty-three 
chapters, the book as a whole providing a broad picture of the East 
as the author has seen it in continuous change. ‘The description of 
Egypt in pre-Cromer days is exceptionally good, and there is 4 
delightful sketch of Laurence Oliphant and his wife in their last 
retreat on Mount Carmel. When Curzon left India without doing 
the honours for his successor Minto, he was blamed for what looked 
like churlishness. The facts given here show the incident to have 
been due to a simple accident. It is curious that Sir Valentine 
Chirol should several times be wrong in his Indian dates, and that 
he should speak of the Russo-Japanese War as being ended at 
Washington. Roosevelt’s peace conference was held at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and the Treaty has always been known as the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. 


Strange Disappearances. By Exuorr O’DonNELL. Bodley Head. 
8s. 6d. 


These historical cases, some of them dating as far back as the 
fourteenth century, make an excellent change from the jig-saw 
up-to-date stories of detective romance. To begin with, there are 
no detectives and no solutions. Only in one of these thirteen tales 
does the person who has disappeared return on the last page ; and it 
is scarcely a coincidence that this tale is the least interesting of them 
all, the solution comes as an anti-climax. The whole point of these 
studies in disappearance is that one is left with the mystery intact. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth. 7/6 net. 

This volume consists of a series of thoughtful articles 
dealing with the future of civilisation. In his usual 
interesting style and shrewd insight, Sir Philip Gibbs 
discusses such questions as the progressive annihilation 
of space by wireless, sight and audition, and the peren- 
nial question of the prolongation of life. The author’s 
many admirers will find much which will give them 
furiously to think, yet treated in his wonted entertain- 
ing manner, the book is refreshing, stimulating, and 
absorbingly interesting from beginning to end. 


Vignettes of Memory 


by LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 
Profusely illustrated. 18/- net. 

“Her volume is not only a record of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and onward, but a treasure of 
anecdotage. Not many among the crowded volumes of 
reminiscences can boast so gracious a personality as 
pervades these recollections of Lady Violet Greville. 
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Ultra-violet irradiation should only be administered 
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The result of a short daily irradiation with the 
Hanovia Quartz Lamp is a marvellous refreshment. to 
the human body, a real rejuvenation. Body and mind 
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Mr. O’Donnell makes a few suggestions and rules out a few impro- 
babilities, but he is usually content to tell the story as he found it, and 
leave the rest to the reader. Strange Disappearances is full of variety, 
and it is freshly written; though one could wish that in the two 
medisval stories the author had not slipped into an awkward use of 
“thou” and “thee” in his dialogue. The Cripple of Mogsden is, 
psychologically, the most suggestive. It is the record of a cripple boy 
who was venturing for the first time from his home to pay a visit to 
some friends twenty miles away. He went by train, alone, and was 
never seen again. Probably he threw himself in the canal; but his 
body was never discovered. 


The Seven Strings of the Lyre. Being the Life of George Sand. By 

ELIZABETH SCHERMERHORN. Heinemann. 135s. 

In this book Miss Schermerhorn has attempted to do for George 
Sand what Herr Ludwig has recently done for Napoleon. Up to a 
point the experiment—by this new means of informal dramatic bio- 
graphy—is successful, but the general confusion of George Sand’s 
life and her constant change of ideas makes her far less suitable for 
such treatment. The result is a series of disjointed incidents, often 
difficult for the reader to piece together, and at times giving an impres- 
sion of long-windedness. With all its inevitable faults, however, the 
book shows a remarkable insight into George Sand’s character. No 
other great artist’s fame has suffered so severely from association with 
the names of still greater artists. Miss Schermerhorn allows each of 
the great men to play his part as lover or friend; but whether it be 
Alfred de Musset, Chopin, Liszt or Flaubert, George Sand is always 
the dominant figure. Not only does she not make the popular mistake 
of regarding her heroine as a satellite—when in every case it was the 
doubting, unbalanced and usually sickly man of genius who sought 
her for her marvellous energy and optimism as a shield against the 
world—but she is never deceived by George Sand’s supposed masculine 
nature. Apart from certain high-spirited escapades in trousers, her 
constant smoking of cigarettes, a certain lack of meanness, and a 
largeness of heart seldom found in women of that period, there is 
no reason why even the Victorian Age should have found her so 
very unwomanly. The greater part of her life, and by far the 
happiest, was spent as chatelaine at Nohant, her chateau in Berry. 
Here her days were devoted to entertaining, organising games and 
rehearsing plays for the little theatre, making all the costumes herself. 
She found time to educate, in addition to her own two children, a host 
of adopted sons and daughters, for ‘‘the one unpardonable sin in 
George Sand’s Bible was indifference to the duties of maternity.” 
It is in the depiction of these scenes at Nohant that Miss Schermerhorn 
is at her best. On the whole she is to be congratulated on a very fair 
and unbiassed picture of a remarkable woman. The illustrations are 
well chosen and well reproduced. 


Can Africa be Won? By W. J. W. Roome. Black. 7s. 6d. 


This is a readable account of ideals and methods of the African 
missionary, and the problems he has to face in his endeavour to win 
the African native over to Christianity. The author, though not a 
missionary himself, has travelled widely and known natives and 
missionaries well. He is full of admiration for evangelisers who 
are trying to replace the terrorism of native religions or, as in West 
Africa, to “stem the tide of Moslem advance” and mitigate the 
effects of the commercial enterprise that is poisoning the native race. 
The impending racial problem is also touched upon. We may take 
roughly three views of the European’s attitude towards his ‘ black 
brother.” Firstly, if we believe that everybody white or black has 
the “right to rise,” we must accept the consequences. Secondly, 
we may think he is happier in his natural state, segregated and 
uncontaminated by our civilisation, and lastly, that the inferior 
native race should be kept down and exploited by the superior white 
race. There are arguments for and against each of these views. 
To anyone who doubts the white man’s moral right to Africa this is an 
interesting book ; it is an exasperating one to the reader who does not. 
For the author certainly exaggerates the wickedness and corruption 
of the white man in Africa. > 


About Motoring 
SNOW AND FLOODS 


T is a little late to publish advice about the management 
] of a car during such abnormal weather as attacked the 
British Isles this Christmas, but many owners displayed 

such abysmal ignorance in grappling with the conditions that 
publication may prevent further blunders in future. In a gay 
and lighthearted spirit many motorists took out valuable 
cars, and got into such difficulties that the vehicles were com- 
pulsorily abandoned for several days, and in extreme cases 
suffered abnormal depreciation, whilst other cars slid clean 
off the roads into ditches, and were severely crumpled. Inex- 


perienced drivers, who would never dream of putting a match 
to a wad of Treasury notes, have innocently sacrificed a great 
deal of money through their folly. To quote an actual example, 


———, 


a party who had travelled to their Christmas festivities jn , 
very costly saloon, defied the police and road guides, ang 
attempted the return journey. ‘ At the worst,” they opineg 
** we can charter a horse, and tow the car to some shed a 
other.” Their £1,500 car spent three days in a drift, and the 
whole of its upholstery has to be renewed ; they went on ang 
on, until it was impossible to go further, or to turn the cap 
round and extricate it. 
* * * 


Deep snow is always quite impassable, as it fouls the under. 
works, and gets pushed up into an invincible barrier. Fal 
up to several inches in depth permit travel on the level without 
difficulty or danger; such falls are always attended by drifts 
in exposed places, and the drifts are, of course, equivalent to 
deep snow; but a passage can be scooped through them with 
the aid of the floor boards, provided the drifts are not too wide, 
Generally speaking, a six inch fall, accompanied by wind, 
implies spasmodic drifting, and is a signal to leave the car at 
home. Gradients complicate the whole business, as wheelspin 
is probable whenever real power has to be applied to the tyres, 
The sole efficient preventive of wheelspin consists of a set of 
Parsons chains on the rear wheels ; but brief emergencies can 
be surmounted without chains by setting as many people as 
possible to climb on the tail of the car, and use their weight 
to make the tyres bite. Alternatively, wrapping the rear 
tyres with cord or fencing wire will usually cure wheelspin; 
but the wrappings will not last many miles. Alternations of 
thaw and frost on snowy roads are especially to be dreaded, 
Rubber does not bite on wet ice, and positively uncontrollable 
skidding may result, whilst the wheels will lock at a touch 
of the brakes, so that the car will probably emulate a toboggan 
down every hill, and serious accidents become almost inevitable, 
A skilled driver may be able to get the car home by running 
the nearside wheels on rough ground off the edge of the actual 
road. The inexpert driver should always stay indoors during 
snowy weather ; he will save himself a great fright and possibly 
a large sum of money, whilst his presence on the road is a 
grave danger to everybody else. A single front wheel skid 
is sufficient to teach these daring gentlemen their own help- 
lessness. 

* * * 


Floods are naturally less dangerous, as the worst that can 
happen is the stalling of the car, and with a considerable 
expenditure of backsheesh it is usually possible to procure 
horses and drag the car on to terra firma. Material damage is 
unlikely to occur, unless the driver ditches his car because the 
edges of the road are no longer traceable. Before driving into 
floodwater, the driver should use his powers of observation, and 
ascertain whether the water is likely to cover the outlet of his 
silencer, or his dynamo, or his magneto or his carburettor. 
The dynamo is mounted much too low on certain British cars, 
and a bill for £10 is quite possible if it gets short-circuited and 
burnt out. The engine will stop as soon as the exhaust outlet 
is submerged. If the water is not too deep, the car can be 
driven through it provided a very slow pace is maintained; 
speed will swish the water about, and the ignition will probably 
short and stall the car in mid-flood with humiliating results. 
The clutch should be kept engaged during the negotiation of, 
the water, for though water does not affect modern clutch 
linings as seriously as it damaged the leather of ancient days, 
it is not good for most of them. For similar reason the brakes 
may prove feeble on emerging from the flood, until they have 
been dried out by keeping them gently applied against the 
engine ; the driver must be careful not to overdo this drying 
process. It is a great blunder to put a car into shallow flood- 
water unless it is known to be properly greased. If the ball 
bearings of the wheels and steering are full of grease, they 
will suffer no particular harm. But if their supply of grease 
is low, water will enter and subsequent greasing will not expel 
all the damp. Damp is the most dangerous enemy of ball 
and roller bearings: once they begin to rust, a collapse 8 
always possible, and with certain types of hub a damaged 
wheel bearing may cause a wheel to come off at speed and 
with very little warning. In winter the greasing of a car should 
therefore be regular and liberal. If through some blunder 4 
car has to be abandoned in snow or floods, it requires vety 
tender treatment after extrication. Sodden leather upholstery 
is easily cracked by fast drying; and it is wise to take the 
car at once to an expert coachbuilder, and instruct him to do 
all that is possible to save the upholstery. The radiator should, 
of course, be drained before a car is deserted, though maly 
fools neglected this obvious precaution at Christmastide. 

R. E. Dayis0on. 
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| FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


| A Journal of International Understanding. 
| Edited by H. M. SWANWICK. 
JANUARY NUMBER. 

POLAND, LITHUANIA AND THE LEAGUE. 
By A. MeENDELssonn Bartuovpy. 

By RapinDRANATH TAGORE. 
By Tue Lorp MestTon, K.C.S.I. 
3y Tue Eprror. 











IS WAR ETERNAL ? 
INDIAN FINANCE. 

1927 IN RESTROSPECT. 
M. POINCARE EVADES THE ISSUES. By Grorces DeMartiat, 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AT SEA. By Lr.-Cr. Kenwortny, M.P. 


| Book reviews by G. Lowes-Dicxinson, H. W. Nevinson and 

| KinGsLey Martin 

| “I must tell you how closely I read each issue of FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS,” writes Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, “‘ and how much profit I 
get from it.” 

6d. monthly, of all newsagents. Annual subscription, 7/- in 
} Europe, 8/- outside Europe. 

| Write for a oie copy to The Manager, <a ated AFFAIRS, 


4 Victoria’ Street, London, S. 








In one large handsome volume, with four oy plates and 
numerous other illustrations, 30/- net 


“The secret of Dr, Hose’s success is his combination of deter- 
mination, personal bravery, tact and sympathy and understanding 
of the native mind, and, above all, a love of his work. His book, 
which is profusely illustrated with colours, plates and photographs, 
is invaluable for anyone who contemplates entering the Colonial 
service, for it points the way to success; while it is of absorbing 
interest to the general reader, technical details being relegated to an 
appendix. . . . Sir Arthur Keith, ex-President of the British 
Association, in a preface to the book, pays a glowing tribute to the 
personal character of Dr. Hose and to his contributions to the 
advancement of science.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. “Dr, Hose 
tells the tale of his adventures, and because the author has retained 
a fresh and almost boyish outlook on life his book makes delightful 
reading.”—Daily Chronicle. “It is not surprising that Sir Arthur 
Keith tells us he has found in Dr. Hose’s book ‘something of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” something of “ Treasure Island,” something of 
White’s “ Selborne.”’”—Westminster Gazette. “A nice fat book 
in which everybody to whom far countries appeal will find some- 
thing to content him. . . . It is an alarming thought that this 
may be among the last books we shall have the luck to get of the 
pioneer-adventure kind—the sort of book to which the work of the 
British Empire particularly has given rise—Star. “Full of fas- 
cinating episodes gleaned from a lifetime of administrative work in 
Sarawak.”—Dundee Evening Telegraph. 
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THE CITY 


T this time of the year several trustees—in response to 
A representations made by beneficiaries as to inadequacy 
of income—mildly concern themselves with the problem, 
whether it is possible to secure a higher rate of interest without 
greater risk. If they belong to the majority of trustees whose 
powers of investment are restricted to trustee securities, there 
is not much scope for a change, unless they are willing to run 
the rather considerable risk of buying certain Indian Railway 
ordinary stocks which, because the minimum dividend is 
guaranteed by the Indian Government, rank as trustee securities, 
although they rely upon additional dividends out of earnings 
to increase the yield. On British securities the highest yield 
obtainable is about £4 18s. 6d. per cent. on the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, and this would be lower if it were not that a number 
of innocent people are alarmed by the fact that the Government 
has the right to pay it off at par next year. The recently 
issued Palestine Loan can be bought to yield £4 17s. per cent., 
and the 4 per cent. Consols, which will probably take the place 
of the old 2} per cent. Consols as the leading British security, 
can be bought to yield £4 11s. 6d. per cent. Higher yields 
can be obtained on Australian Government stocks ; the recently 
issued New South Wales 5} per cent. can be bought at 99%, 
and will no doubt be bought by people who have confidence 
in, or do not understand (the same thing) Australian finance. 
The same sort of person can buy a trustee security like London 
Midland and Scottish 4 per cent. Preferred at 75, at which 
the yield is a fraction over 5 per cent. It is not sufficiently 
known that some of the great English cities—Sheffield, for 
example—will accept loans of £100 and upwards, secured on the 
revenues of the corporation, including the local rates (and 
therefore a trustee security) for periods of three, five or seven 
vears at 5 per cent. per annum, paid half-yearly. The investor 
receives a mortgage deed, which is prepared free of cost, so 
that the return is a clear 5 per cent. It may be an objection 
that at the end of seven years it may not be possible to secure 
5 per cent. on a trustee security; but the more experience 
I get in these matters, the more convinced do I become that 
it is impossible in investment to look ahead more than four or 
five years—if that. As this is the time of the year in which 
one is prone to indulge in aphorisms, I will add another reflection 
that has been borne in upon me, which is that, taking the 
short view, the pessimist is usually right; taking the long 
view, it is the optimist who proves to be right—but he is 
generally dead by that time. 
* oe * 


The great activity in a few industrial shares can easily mislead 
investors into thinking that British industrials generally are 
booming. Such is not, however, the case, for what is happening 
is that one particular share becomes the object of manipulation, 
the insiders accumulate a certain number, the necessary 
publicity is secured, and the inmate of the country vicarage 
buys 100 of the Unbreakable Sugar Corporation shares at £8, 
which, if he is lucky, is only about four times their real value, 
and the cost to the original purchaser, 18s. The band of 
professionals doing this are clever enough to select the shares 
of companies which really have good prospects, and may indeed 
be undervalued, but they lift the price to an absurd figure, 
and when they have planted their holdings on to the public, 
turn their attention to another share susceptible to the same 
treatment. The prudent investor may still, however, find 
some shares which, judged only on their merits, appear under- 
valued. Such a share, in my opinion, is the 7} per cent. parti- 
cipating Preference of O’Cedar Consolidated Trust. This 
company has control of the various undertakings manufacturing 
and selling the well-known O’Cedar mops and polishes, and 
other household requisites, throughout the world. In addition 
to their fixed cumulative 74 per cent., the Preference shares 
rank equally with the Ordinary, after they also have received 
74 per cent., up to another 2} per cent., making a maximum 
of 10 per cent. The company has no debentures, and the 
7} per cent. on the Preference requires only £18,750, whereas 
the annua! dividends received from the holding in the American 
company alone are estimated to exceed £40,000 per annum. 
The issue was made in May, and underwriters had to take 
43 per cent., which presumably accounts for the fact that the 
Preference shares can still be obtained at about 19s. 74d. As 
this carries the half-yearly dividend, payable March ist, the 
yield works out at £7 18s. per cent., without reckoning the 
likelihood of a further distribution of 2} per cent. 





A share of a different character, and one that has already 
had a considerable rise, is Daily Mirror Newspapers, One 
does not require to be an admirer of Lord Rothermere’s policy 
to be able to speak well of the investment merits of the companies 
with which his name is associated ; as commercial undertaki 
they occupy a high rank. The general public does not realise 
the extent to which this newspaper company has become an 
industrial undertaking with various interests, among them 
happening to be a newspaper called the Daily Mirror. | 
has a large interest in the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills which have just begun operation, it has half the controlling 
interest in W. Bowater & Sons and that firm’s paper mills at 
Northfleet, and, from its enormous holdings in the Daily Mail 
Trust and Associated Newspapers, Ltd., it has a big interest 
in a company entitled the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, on whose properties some remarkable mineral dis. 
coveries have been made. Wisely enough from the financial 
and technical standpoint, the Rothermere group has enlisted 
the support of a great American undertaking, the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, to develop these mineral 
deposits. Some three million tons of ore, containing slight 
gold contents and three ounces of silver to the ton, 2 per cent, 
copper, 7 per cent. lead, and 16 per cent. zinc, have been 
indicated by the development work already carried out, and 
a mill of 600 tons daily capacity is being constructed and should 
be ready for production this summer. The Daily Mirror 
interests were summarised by the chairman at a recent meeting 
as follows : 


Your company now owns interests directly and indirectly in 
eight great London daily, evening and Sunday newspapers, in six 
newsprint and pulp mills in England, Canada and Newfoundland, 
and in the largest printing ink manufacturing company in the 
country. These interests should prove to be of increasing value 
to your company as the years go by. 

In addition to its customary dividend of 30 per cent. (payable 
quarterly), the Daily Mirror Newspapers has recently distributed 
one bonus share for every three ordinary shares held. These 
new shares can be bought, free of stamp and fee, at about 
£6 18s. 9d., and (although half reluctantly) I find myself com- 
pelled to give the shares this ‘* boost,’ solely on their merits 
and prospects. A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
| PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s, 6d. per night, Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 

ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 

G gardens, 200 ft, up. Vegetarian diet; 2% guineas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE, 


—_—— 


~ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
A with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 

















ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless.— 
Mrs, RoGERS (cookery diploma), Tele. : 6. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms ; 


winter sports, invigorating air, Excellent references. — Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. E Lis. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ERKS.—For SALE, charming TUDOR HALF-TIMBERED 
£107 COTTAGE; drawing and dining rooms with magnificent oak-beamed 
or ceilings and old Tudor open brick fireplaces, kitchen, scullery, etc, ; 
Near three bedrooms; bathroom (h. andc.), HALF ACRE 
OrreR BUCKLAND & Sons, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 


AMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—Charming modern furnished 
house on two floors within 5 minutes of Hampstead Heath. Containing 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, nice garden. Partly furnished with 

antique furniture and to be let for an indefinite period at 44 gns. per week. All 
modern conveniences and telephone.—Apply to Potters, Heath Street, N.W. 3. 


AVERSHAM HEIGHTS, READING.—To let furnished for 
6 or 9 months, a small modern house with 4 bedrooms, and a nice garden. 
Fifteen minutes by bus from Reading Station. Rent £3 3s. per week.—Apply 

Mrs. ALLAN MACKAY, 1 Highmoor Road, Reading. 


t's Gentlewomen as paying guests; separate room.. Bed, bath, 
breakfast. Twenty-seven shillings weekly.—Box. No. 372, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


0 LET, Unfurnished lower maisonette, excellent condition, self- 


contained, separate address and garden ; {120 inclusive. View between 10-1 or 
write 39, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 


—, TO RENT, unfurnished cottage within fifty miles of 


London. Photo required.—Box 369, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 



































THEATRE 


(Sloane 5137). Monday Next, at 8.30. 
Opening of Barry Jackson's Season. 
THE ADDING MACHINE, 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 








COURT 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs : 
One Year post free 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, ,,. ... 15s. Od. 
One Quarter ,, , «..- 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 


Ready next Friday 





Victorians, 
Edwardians and Georgians 


vy JOHN BOON 


In two large handsome volumes, with 16 illustrations, 34/- net 


First-hand impressions of celebrities and events, extending 
over 40 years, by a journalist who for half that time was the 
Editor of a leading news agency, and for nearly as long a 
Parliamentary, Special and War Correspondent. Mr. Boon 
has had an eventful and interesting career, during which time 
he has come into contact with most of the famous men of the 
day, and has had personal converse with three Emperors 
and at least half a score of Kings. 


The Great Problem 
by GEORCE LINDSAY JOHNSON, M.A., M.D. 


With a Foreword by Str ArTHuUR Conan DoyYLe 
In one large handsome volume, with 10 illustrations, 18/- net 


This monument of research and learning contains evidence 
collected from every conceivable source in an endeavour to 
solve the “* great problem ” of human survival. Dr. Lindsay 
Johnson’s two sons were killed in the Great War, and he 
claims to have communicated with them ; he also furnishes 
a mass of independent evidence, from telepathy to the 
miraculous cures at Lourdes. This book is a valuable and 
important contribution to the literature of the subject, and, 
written by a broad-minded scientist as it is, will doubtless 
be regarded as an authoritative manual on a question upon 

which there is so much divided opinion. 








Send Postcard for List No. 47 


AVUTCANINS ON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 























INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 














Life, Fire, Accident. 




















LITERARY 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 515, 
** CoMPOSER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 





ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box T.Z., 
** Composer,” c/o Rays ApvT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





25 GUINEAS FOR A SHORT STORY 


of feminine interest (and ether cash prizes) are offered by ‘‘ Feminine Life.” 
Copy of the magazine containing competition particulars for 3d. in stamps from 


The Editor, “FEMININE LIFE,” 439/441 Oxford Street, Londoa, W. 1. 





Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


— 











OF USE TO EVERY MAN, WOMAN, BOY OR GIRL 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED 
(REG. TRADE MARK). 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 
Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 43d., Gd. and 9d. 
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LECTURES AND ADDRESSES SCHOOLS 
. HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Wycombe Court, Lane E 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ye Boarding School for iin, sett t-asean Sepguine teenalenal 
(University of London), «New ideals in Haucaton™ appcd” individgal metatee” ‘Prepatan 
» a .. & - 3 

Regent's Park, N.W. 1. University Tnteenee coumiieiions aptitude is shown. Special atten n omnia 
2 “ French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 

™ a. ee eae on we . Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 
“THE ART OF MUSIC I IFFERE PERIODS.” =~ 
On Thursdays at 5.15, beginning Jan 26th. | hae gy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colt 


Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Boar 
A Public Lecture on mi tn bg nw hy ee 
“ RECENT DISCOVERIES THROWING NEW LIGHT ON SOME pectus on application. “a s — 

OF THE COMMONEST INSECTS,” 





by F* Sovacn, Socks, “aan ot phecrting tows to totamse seers all 
B > t 

Professor Poulton, LL.D., F.R.S., jth v sastienh as -— Apd tatelboetea! — ihocnouties Frame + ay ths Une 

on January 31st, 1928, at 5.15. Forms. Pr ation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 


Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
WV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, sending stamped, 
addressed envelope. 














BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. army Bg Bah a FE 
President : The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
The Rt. Hon. The Eart, oF BaLFour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. methods of modern education.—Pull particulars from the Principal, Miss Mnoem 
Session 1927-28. | ~ ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. 
The follo wing mew courses of lectuses will begin in the Lent term, pa P mane : JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

which opens January 11th: AUNTON as 
SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS. T ally on th ‘ wing da 

By The Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. are. ~~ ry oe phy - & Seems ond ob Gaal 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. __ By Morris Ginsberg, M.A., D.Litt. from the HEAD-MASTER. 


pe Mn Be at a ae cee 

: : ; ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—aApply 
An introductory course of lectures on Philosophy, by The Director : ys.— App! 
( oF teadienl te te comtions P) Miss A. A. WALKCRDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensinga, 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to The Director of AuBERtT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Studies, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF WORLD PROSPERITY. [{ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

A Series of six lectures by Mrs. BARBARA WOOTTON will be given develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
at Friends’ House, Euston Road (opposite Euston Station) on the community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
following dates: January roth, 24th; February 7th, 21st; March — be yo The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
6th, 20th, at 8 p.m. First lecture Tuesday, January roth, The Present ssc 004 for ag owe apd oo = Bm eo yr 
Economic Position. Subjects of later lectures : The World’s Output ; sea level and i? Ui gravel soll, ‘The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
Contrasts Between the Pre- and Post-war Worlds; Standards of of_15 acres. 
Living; Populations and Occupations; The World’s Trade; The | READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
Organisation of Industry; The Influence of Economic Factors upon ford. Co-educational. Montessori Rg ay Departments. Beautifu 


























Politics, etc., etc. Tickets for series, 7s. 6d. Single lecture, 2s., from grounds and good equipment. F y_the Society of Friends in 1798. 
Miss WEBB, U.D.C., 34 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Syllabus on appli- DVICE (Free of Charge) on: 
cation. SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
given by N. W. ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B. é. L. 
LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE BUREDWS DCHOLAETG BUREAU’ (rect ng) 
Lessons to Parliamentary Condiieee, Law Seteots and After-Dinner Speakers (Established 17 years) or 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY. * *- 
Ideas, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 43 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. (’Phone: Regent 1146.) 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED. on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. P.ecognised by the Board of Educa- 


tion and the Universities of Oxford and Carabridge. Bracing south coast ait. 


WV OMAN GRADUATE (Hons. English Cantab.) desires change of Citenow, Fin’ Hon. School of Mod. Hist, Somervilie College; Oxford, 
post. Expert shorthand-typing. French, some German, Research and " a 


committee work.—Box 371, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
pro a ramen ent MISCELLANEOUS 
DUCATED woman requires st; shorthand and typing; eects - — 
E Good French and Gerben. Beis so, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great oo AWRENCE’S ‘“ REVOLT IN THE DESERT,” first edition as 


























Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. new. What offers? C, HENRY WARREN, 42 Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
TRAINING CENTRES Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 lb. case (84 apples), carr. pd., 98. 
‘TH BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- Cash with order.—OveRBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, Glos. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained , ee F 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary National 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Daguete and Supplement, 23 vols. {22 ; Boccaccio’s Amorous 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockéy, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 17s. . (pub, 35s.);  Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15 8 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s. ; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., inus., 308, ; Rule's 





Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., om. Gaunt gen): Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 425. (cost 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fait and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48. ; 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, Library of Humour, 25 vols, £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 78. 64. ; bine 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken. Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., £2 158. ; Craw 








se “ f print. 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out o} 
For information concerning Scholarships, Ioan’Fund and Grants from the Board Cataloguesfree. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted, 
of Education apply to the Secretary List free. Wanted : A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791. 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
TYFPEW *PHE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
PE RITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. [ race confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—Th 





Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to ‘“ Prophecy,” 6 Bu 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or “ [,ATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd, 




















condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, or of all Music Sellers, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, kit “a ' <r 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. OR that “run-down” feeling try Boxberger’s Kissinga Pine 
Needle Baths. Price 4s. 6d. per box, post free, sufficient for 12 baths.— 
UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, ete., accurately and promptly typed by Rewees 2 See eee 22%, Ewer. WS 2, 

experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 

; the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpos 

UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and perma $ : j rtisemen! 
A Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 G's Inn Reed. Gotu este on of making known their wants. Small prepaid ain 4 


are charged at the rate of One Shilling and — pet ee 

ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line sho 

M Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly Seman toon. hae added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed ~“ 

series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to 

T YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quee® 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spraicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the STATESMAN PuBLIsHInG Co., Ltp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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